ts nobles 


its variou 
Roman 
ation of 
vival”; 
period 


similarl 


vas to b 


Disses, with a variety of Scientific Apparatus and Lectu 
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convenience of S 
cae aaty tinent, for not less than Three 
tor the Cont ae 


snd other Coun! 


d LITERATURE. 
ALIAN La he ers of the “T° Universities, 
“gheddlivered THIS DAY 3 


i, One a . 2 Ca rest Ly ay 4 

thor of Mario’ 
tao A oe Ge chetheete for the Be “yh At 
tadies of pepoltt Italian Class during the temporary absence of 


Coan w. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arta 
sic U8 ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 
Hpollege, London, 
, 1847. 


Months, and in advance, 











———— 
\CHOLASTIC.—2, 0001, A-YEAR PROFIT.— 
Wx Mons. F. de Porquet is instructed by the proprietor of one 
oldest Establishments within fifty miles of London to treat 
dies TRANSFER of ong of the most profitable SCHOOLS 
mber of Young Gentlemen 110. Terms 75i. to 901, pe: 
— by letter only, to Clericus, care of F. de Porquet, 
11 Taristoc! m App Covent-garden. 
ERMAN.—CLASSES and PRI VATE 
G PUPILS yoosived at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or 
Sadents attended at —— own 3 wy, Mr. FALCK- 
ws in One Voiv 
iEBABY erst Th ey a yt thereaghl hl. 
pial he Gi —_ once of many 
pe sng mglish ‘st ‘ dents, but w which exist red in ‘the 
“aan of “tthe ‘aystem ty aerhich it is taught, and not in the 
Atlas, 
ae ho wish to become acquainted with the German lan 
and feel deterred from the ag attempt by the a difficulty 
d yearn ip =e will be a welcome help encourage- 
—Lilustrat 
Ne aioe this volume to be without any competitor.”—Sun. 
“[t comprehends is mecsenary, for well grounded know- 
Jeige and rapid progress n the study.”"—Morning icle. 
‘A book of consi ais value for all German _ oa 
. arranged. In the production of this’ work Me. 
wat an an eaperaees ‘a obligation on the English 
gudent.”—Naval and Milit L Gazette. 
\HE Advertiser, a native of Germany, is desirous 
lish Gentleman, who would consider 
IUThUCTION Yo in ERMAN or FRENCH, given by a profes- 
sional a sufficient remuneration for is ‘services in ing 
vals Pi and Mathematics with the Advertiser. A scholar 


ferred. Address to F. T., care of Messrs. Williams & 
=." foreign Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


7° UNJTARIANS. —MEDICAL PUPIL— 
A Coun 


Practitioner, an Unitarian, wishes to meet with 
pe of the same persuasion. For details, address A. B., 
Madeley, Shropshire. 





ot requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in add: 


Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M. i 


arereceived by M. BaupRy, 3, 


HE HOUSE OF SHAKESPEARE. —The 
Ry. is now 1,400, deficient, but the Committees continue to 

rely on the assistance of the public in relieving them from the 
lia’ ilities thus incurred in zepresenting what they have copicered 
to be the fee! of ost-ofti ~~ Cy shoul ad- 
be made dc paral to 

the Treasurer, rier Cansingham, ti *Madele Villas, Ken- 
sington.—Subscriptions are received by essrs, Glyn & Co.; Messrs. 
Hanbury & Co. ; Messrs. Jones wy & Co. ; Messrs. Smith, Payne 
& Smith; Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; ; Messrs. Drummonds; Messrs. 
seerses Union Bank of London; and by the ‘Treasurer, as 


THOMAS AMYOT, Chairman of the London Committee, 
44 THOMSON, C Chairman of the Stratford Committee. 
int 


It e ie C com- 
plete list of the subscribers with their ta 





Ad 


ition. 


Edition, 
for the Stamped Edition 





uais, Paris, or at the Publishing a , Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


AMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCBRY LANE, 


T° BOOK COLLECTORS.—HENRY SLAT- 
TER'S CATALOGUE of VALUABLE pooks, (Part IV., 
October 1847,) in FE ROU ‘te ay and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 'LITERA' TURE, m too} on application 
at 2and 3, High-street, Oxford, or Pf post on enclosing 
two stamps with the address. 


{ORTHCOMING NEW BOOKS— 

w Catalogue of the Sat 40 FOREIGN 

melt, Nenacivenen, is now ready, had without 
charge by Subscribers ‘own and Country. a mi thee New Publi- 
cations, 4 i ap! are supplied in pecoertien to their popu- 
lerity. oF, that each Subscriber obtains mmediately the work he 


.verms and particulars (post free) on application to Messrs. 








copy of the list free of cost to each subscriber. 


INGING CLASSES. ApoLionicon 


Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
CLASS No. 70, for LADIES, will commence on MONDAY EVEN- 
@ NEXT, October 18, at half-past 6 o'clock. 





Rooms. 


CLASS No, 72, for SEPT eEE. will commence on TUESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, October 19, at 6 o'clock. 

CLASS No, 7 a GENTLEMEN, will commence on FRIDAY 
EVENING NEXT, October 22, at a quarter-past 7 o'clock. 


TERMS—Twelve Shillings for a Course of Sixty Lessons; or 
6d. each, 


d full iculars may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Moriues ’s-lane. ” 


OLELY APPOINTED PHOTOGRAPHIST 
to Her ASEOET ond His Borat Highness ince ALB 

ointment. — Mr. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 

8, 234, Regent-street, next door to Messrs. Dickens, 

ened ‘opposite to Hanover-street. — 


urn ap) only person whe has entered into 
the rocess — spirit a intelligenses —Atheneum, March, 1847. 
ye will baek Mr. Kilburn’s cupies for the essential requisites 
of a portrait against the costliest specimens of the art.” 
Morning Herald, 1847. 


NCIENT COINS and MEDALS.—RE- 

MOVAL.—P. WHELAN, Dealer in Antient Coins and 
Medals, has REMUVED from the = to 3, Great 

Russei-stREET, BLoomsBuRy opposite the west wing of the Bri- 

talogue of bcos. &c., on sale, sent on receipt of 

tw. ome os ag Coins (Denarti) of 

he followin Emperors :—A Vespasian, Titus, 











0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—PUPIL 
Pn diy .—A ne 5 Lim paves in ne oh ok the +. a 





may or for the 
srreiat be Larcindian’ doe i i it tter, to MD. 
nity wil in ie. P y ie’ — 

t William Hort, 3, Cherry-street, Biri te 


VE. P. H. DE _ MOTTE, one 
-street, Oxford, has a 


TACANCY FO AN AN IN- Doo OK PUPIL. TI The most satisfactory 
references can be given, and a p: will be 


Fahey 7 Youth into his house to prepare him for Call 
Medical Profe 











PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Wantep, 

ble and well-educated Youth as an APPREN- 

nce b JOKSELLER and STATIONER in the Tart 
‘Terms eae on application to Mr. H. Slatter, 2 and 3, 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE, &c.—The Editor 
ofa Provincial N aving siderable time at his 
disposal, and residing only a few miles 1 from London, will oe 
take the revision or copying of Literary MSS. upon the most 
moderate terms, or any other occupation within the sphere of the 
Sony eee. — — Address, in the first instance. J.G. H., 
's, Newspaper Press Directory Office, Red Lion-court, 
is desirous of ob SITUATION Ot 
. otedes respectability The ae 3 —_- ae oe 
produced and Peet meng | ven, , at Mr. Street's, 
ll, Serle-street, Lincoln's - _— 


Orersts and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
NTS, Dissolying Views, Chromatrope, Oxy-H drogen 

and Table Microscopes, New New 0 = tical Instrument invented by 
Esq., Opaque Micrs: 
Cameras for the ae Fe and Photogenic Art, ay 

pA ame. Electrical and Electro-Magnetic M 

Workiug Models of Steam-engines, &. supplied from C. W. COL. 
LINs's Establishment, hag’ Polytechnic Institution, London. 
. 185 per post, 18. 


DSS0LVING VIEWS—TO BE SOLD.— 
tripod tata Nowpipes Metin tubing. lacs, ese axparetes, 











AA seat conatera of independent property, who 


ay hes considerable enpestente in Mercantile affairs, bo! 
taining a 








ugustus, 

en! Higésten, Antoninus Tius’ Marcus Aureli 
Commodus Alexander, Gordian ul. 
Desins, the Phillipe Sent and - and the Empresses Fa 

m. and Jun. [P.8. The Crispinas and Lucillas of the last ad- 
vertisement are all sold.)—Julia Domna, in excellent preservatioi 
2s.each. A few very wh et: s 

and 


gnats, 0. Tr money of of the L: eo Revolution, 14. each. 5 
mens of Forty ot > ae “ Fine a of Seri 

le. each. A fine Go a Coin Or Ferd: and Isabella of Spain 
(vide Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Siege of Grenada’) on sale. Cabi- 


nets, &c. 
TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 7 


A. GODDARD, Foreren and Gendhan 
Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nob 
Clergy, oma Gentry, that he unde: es to receive ona is — 
Clergy, tom House, be of Art, Wines Bageag 
to forward Effects Be tn rts of ~ Worl ii Cine 
with which J. A. “a may intrus' will 7 ne cuesntee with 
utin tt | as erms that will i coms 
him future ht. Rist sy. A. G.'s Foreign Omen os, 
Gente and every information, fit sbtained at Offices, 36, 
ewry. 





=~ 








Agentin Paris, Mr. H. Bexnerr, 6, Rue de la Paix. 
THE PUBLISHING SEASON.—The present 


is the best time for commenci i. Librar 4 Subscription. The 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are entitled to the 
Perusal of the best = newest Works in every De 
a nd at 7a . peg le. 
Count . 
Char! 4 “Eaward Mudie, 238, 
uare. 





ment of 
‘amily and 


ineas per annum. 
pper King-street, Bloomsbury- 





8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE For 1847 


18s NOW READY, 


The Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, and Manuscript 
portion may be had yn on enclosing ’ 
two Postage Stamps. 


et aed Js Wyte Lia 





gas 
transparent 18 feet screen and frame with scarlet 
opaque screen 27 feet square, a magnificent set of Astro- 
. pines 74 Say 6inches, 
levices, and a set o; 
Loy — ey are 


Every Book Collector and Librarian should have 
WILLIs's 
RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


32 royal 8vo. in a printed cover, gate coly Threepence 





st. d. . is just — and to be continued larly 
‘ing a 





S.— The PROPERTY of the late Dr. 
‘OW ON SALE at 13, Upper Ki 


ing-street, 
em Gain -f ft yy all Dagu ee del 
vanic us, smi ype an 

wuping Cases, Self-ac Btomach Pump, Anatomical’ Slides 
beautifully executed for lemonstration, ax Moulds of Lun; 
rer's 











on Lee gS of every month, 2. Register o - all New Works 
n England an on the Continent during each month, 
with their elling prices, authors’ names, &c. 

Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable _Becond- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prices affixed to each, 
affording unusual advantages in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market price. 

The above forwarded post-free, on Oy of publication, to all parts 
of Eagan and the Colonies, upon pre-payment of 
Three st uiltings to to the Publisher. 

George Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, London. 





& Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 

I RAWING FROM MODELS. — Cuasszs are 

now Srming 2! in ey to be conducted by MISS 
aaa and MI Class 29 for LADIES ; Class 30 for 
CHILDREN. “Further particular may ge obtained b: = 
perso! a of Tuesday and “ied 
5, Lower iam terrace, Barnsbury-road, Islington, w Ear ihe 
Classes will be hel 


OSEPH LEONARD, AvortionzeEr, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect= 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 


JOSEPH LEONARD. 











Sales dbp Auction. 
SALE of the late BARON VERSTOLK VAN SOELEN’S COL- 


LECTION of ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT and his 8CHO- 
LARS. 


THE SALE, by AUCTION, of this important 
Collection will take place at AMSTERDAM, on TUES- 
DAY, the 26th snes and following days. It contains a matchless 
assemblage  & he Works of these great masters, collected with 
consummate j ment, and regardless of expense, from the prin- 
cipal collections a have been dispersed during nearly the last 
7 rty years. will 4 found the finest Prints contained in the 
Collections of touNT FRIES, BARON DENON, the ne DUKB 
OF BUCKINGHAM, Mr. POLE-CAREW, M. ROBERT-DU- 
MESNIL, Mr. WILSON, the CHEVALIER CLAUBSIN, and 
many others of equal consequence. 
Further information may be obtained from Messra. W. & G. 
Smith, 24, Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERYMEN. 
CAMELLIAS, AZALIAS, RHODODENDRONS, ORANGE 
TREES, &c. 

Messrs. J.C. & & STEVENS will ‘SELL by AUCTION, at their 

Great Koom 38 Kine street, Covent-garden, on MON DAY, 18th 
of ber crit at 120 
CHOICE, “COLLECTION of Camellias, 
RR... Rhododendrons, Orange Trees, and Echites Nobili 
just received from the Nursery of Mons. de Sargher at Ghent, an 
comprising fine plants of the old and favourite varieties, together 
with many of the newer species, all in excellent condition and 
well furnished with flower buds, 
apn view on Saturday and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


a CHOICE TULIPS. 
C.& Py STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great écs 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY, 19th 
4 October, at 18 o'clock, 
SUPERIOR BED of CHOICE TULIPS, 
4 2 and 15,000 named Bulbs, comprising about 300 varieties, the 
ry Ol f Mr. C. Badcock, of High Wycombe, Bucks, who is de- 
ing use fancy, in Lots, to suit Fay buyers and the trade. 
at Catalogues may be on application to the Auc- 
tioneers, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. On view the day prior 
and morning of Sale, 


my x MAN AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMISTS. 
rs. J. C, & 8. STEVENS are instructed te SELL by AUC- 
TION, “*. their Great Room, 3. King-street, Covent-garden, on 

FRIDA . October 22, at 12 0' 

MUSEUM of HUMAN and COMPARA- 

give ANATOMY, consisting of Skeletons of the Whal 
Ho w, Pony, Ass, Ibex Poupeies, &c. from the Collection of 
the Oy Dr. ‘H unter Midwifery pecimens, &c. from the Museums 
. Mr. Naysmith ; together with a few Books 


nae 
*On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 


TO ENTOMOLOGISTS. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed to SELL by AUO 
TION, at their Great Room, 38, Kingstrest, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY, October 26, at 12 o'cloc 

COLLECTION of BRITISH and FOREIGN 
INSECTS, removed from the Country, the property of a 

Gentleman who has given up the study, fopiatoing ny, rare and 

interesting species, together wich three M Jabinets, 

On view the day prior and morning of Gale, ana Catalogues had 


ITERARY REPUTATION. — Confidential 
4 Assistance.—A Reviewer and Classical Scholar of consider- 
able experience, whose acknowled roductions in various de- 
artinents of sg have elicited from ‘ The Athenzeum,’ ‘ The 
mes,” aos, om and other periodicals, testimonials, which will 
Sera —— e evidence of his high stand nae and competente 
to the engages to enhance or to CREATE THE FA ie of 
diffident aspirants in any branch of the Belles Lettres. looms, 
‘ales, Essays, Lectures, Prefaces, 




















Leaders, Sermons, of any jength, 
taught by correspondence. Works p 

pared for the Las Mauuscripts yeiticall 'y corrected. Inviolable 
secrecy. By post, X. Y. Z., ae rhe: Boot-maker, 3, Haymarket. 


URNER’S CH EMISTRY. By Professors 


LIEBIG and GREGORY. Eighth Edition, Complete in 
1 vol. 8vo. (1400 pages), 1 108. cloth. 


Sold also in two Parts: 
Part 1. Inorganic Chemistry. 15s, 
Part 2. Organic Chemistry, 15s. 
London: Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 
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OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS AWALES. data for SM | DEBTS through- 
ND WA 
out ENGLAND dent The EARL of ROMNEY, 
Vice-Presidents—Lord Kenyon; Right Hon. Birk, Nit Its ag M.P. 
7 


oe oy Bond wm + 4 
and 
Ata MELTING 4 fT GOVE PRNORS, held in ene mn bereet, on 


ednesday, the 6th day of October 1847, the ane of 20 Petitioners 
f ~~ 15 were approved, and 5 inadmissible. 
ware considered, of held on the 4th of, August, ELEVEN 


; the expense 


discharged — connected with the 


01 

of whose ogy including ever 
Society, was 951. 1 and the follow 

Bonefactions received since he “last Report :— 

ccountant-General rs tet i of Chancery, under 

the Will of Mrs. A. M.S pee Srenearer was 
Ditto, 1 eel the Will of Robert’ rrell, Esq., per ‘Trea- 
Ditto, eler the Will of ad. La of Kerry, per Treasurer 24 5 : 
Ditto, under ditto, per Treasurer ............cesseecseeee 
Ditto, under the Will of C. s F. Pieschel, Esq., oe — 

surer - 
NE Ty in nnciesdaabbobesevacksasnavers 
William Gambier, Esq., per Messrs. Cocks & Co. . 
be | seopens of Miss Emma Turner, Legacy, per ‘ 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, -' “che 
hy a -court, Temple; also by the following 
: Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, H oares, 
; and by the Beoreten v4 No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the b books may be seen b ose who are inclined’ to support the 
Charity, and where the ety meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


—— LAWS. 
ready this month, 
HE HISTORY and ANATOMY of the 
NAVIGATION LAWS. In One Volume, 8vo. By JOHN 
LEWIS RICARDO, Esq. M.P. 
London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, for October. 
—Vol. 26, price 38, 6d., LAMARTINE’S HISTORY of the 
GIRONDISTS ; or, Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
French Revolution, from unpublished Sources. Vol. 2. Portrait 
of Madame Ko he recent volumes are:—24 Machiavelli’s 
History of Florence and Prince—25. Schlegel’s Philosophy of Life, 
= Philosophy of Language.—York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 





-£97 1 8 





48 10 10 
220 
110 






Mag 











Fe nnn for Gobcher uniform with the STANDARD LI- 
BR. + Price 5a—MA TI'S NORT TILE. ANTI UITIES. 
By Tae PERCY. With the Eyrbiggia Saga, by Sir Walter Scott. 
New edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by J. A ‘A. BLACK Y WELL, 


Coloured Frontispiece. ne f former volume is Bede's Beclestustical 
Bistery and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.— York-street, Covent- 
garden 


OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. 8vo., price 78, each volume.—-HENRY G. BOHN, 
of York-street, Covent- den, res} ah oe the book-buying 
public that the fret volume of a LOGUE of his very 
extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS i is rm 4 It comprises 
Works on Natural History, Books of Prints, Architecture, —— 
mata, Heraldry, Physics, Metaphysics, Law, Medicine, Languag 
Oriental and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, Biblio: 
phy, English, is}. and Scottish History, in Foreign Languages, 
arly Voyages a Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, &c. 
Public libraries, both at home and abroad, may haveit gratis, upon 
# written aupheation from the librarian or secretary. 


Post 8vo. pp. 450, price 6s. 
T ‘HE BRAIN and its PHYSIOLOGY; 
a Critical piition on the Methods of Determinin the 
lations subsisting he prerere and Functions of the 
nee +~y By DA NEL NOBLE . M. 
e has displayed considerable ponmasy | research, much judicious 
observation, and a desire to elucidate the truth.” 
fedico-Chirur gical Review, 
* We know of no treatise which is calculated to convey to an in- 
folligent and discriminative reader a better idea of phrenology, as 
e is alike free from the shallow weer of some authors, an: 
the bold and ignorant quackeries which are so repulsive in others.” 
British and ud Foreign Medical Review. 
London: John Churchill. Edi Stewart & Co. 


This day is published, in roan tuck, with gilt edges, price 68. 

DCOCK’S ENGINEERS POCKET- mUOK, 
for the Year 1848, with additi 

Almanack, Dia: Abstracts of the late ot y Bill, &e., ow Be ox: 
tensive informati on, relative to British and Foreign Railways ; the 
new . oy Orders of the House of Commons relating to Rail- 
ware, Be. 5 eights and Measures, British and Foreign ; Squares 
Cubes. j.and heir Roots ; Mensuration ; Circles ; Steam- -engines ; 
Hydraulics, Heat, Specific Gravities an: Strength of Materials ; 


ic, &e. 
onan: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; also by G. Hebert, 88, 


SURENNE’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In large thick 12mo. rice je. 6d. handsomely and strongly bound, 
. fth Edition of the 
STAN DARD "PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY of fed yaurcn and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In 
Two Parts. Part L, FRENCH and ENGLISH, comprehending 
Words in common Use, ig connected with'S 
belonging to the Fine Arts, 4000 Historical Names, 4000 Geogra- 
. ames, 11,000 Terms latel published: with the Pronun- 
ciation, and 750 Critical Remarks. Part II., eo | and 
RENCH, containing a copious Vocabulary of EB h_Words 
ronunciation, &c. &c. By roe RIEL 
-A.8.E., French Teacher in Edinburgh, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Wao Grammatical Society of Paris, &e. &e. 
We can conscientious! ditasan 
for the interpretation and’ use of the French tongue.”—Lit. Gaz. 
“This is perhaps a very best French gatieney ever pablished. 
M. Surenne is an eminent French teacher in Edinburgh, and his 
Practice | ind that nguage that is enabled hi Neto x construct a work on 




















cience, Terms 























he French la ¢ English student and 
asa fe ”—Atlas, 
“Itis scournte, critical, and ive.”—Ath 
“ We were led to to expect & work of superior merit, but certainly 
were not P or 80 and a performance as 
the one before us, Every i Sina dicti 'y seems here to 
finda — Witne 


” The work is compicte, got up with great skill and aitigenes. and 
must be eminently useful wherever it is employed.”— Britannia, 
*x* The Author was engaged upon this Dictionary for upwards of six 

years, It has Leen reprinted in the United States of America, 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 

Of whom may be had, New Editions of 
Surenne’s Pronouncing French Primer. 12mo. 1s.6d. 
Surenne’s New French Manual and Traveller's Com- 
panion. 12mo, 4s. 


Surenne’s French Reading Instructor. 12mo, 4s, 


THE ATHENEUM 











MR. BENTLEY’S 
* NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST READY :— 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROCHE. 


From the German. 


Edited by James Morter, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ ‘ Zohrab,’ ‘ The Mirza,’ &c. 


Ss T. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT 


AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA UNDER THE EMPE- 
RORS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. 


By J. H. Scunirzier. 





Revised and Corrected by the Author, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 30s. bound, 


THE SECOND EDITION (SECOND THOUSAND) OF 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS 
OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


By Wi.u14m Howilrt. 





In 1 vol, 8vo. with Illustrations, 


THE BUSHMAN; 


Or, LIFE IN A NEW COUNTRY. 





NOW READY :— 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


Vol. II. of SIR HARRIS NICOLAS'S 
HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY. 14s. 





The SECOND EDITION of PRES- 


COTT’S CONQUEST of PERU. 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits, &c. 32s. 


MARK’S REEF; or, the CRATER. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 3 vols. 


RAMBLES in SWEDEN and GOTT- 


LAND. By SYLVANUS. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


DEDICATED TO THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


DUNCAN’S TRAVELS in WESTERN 


AFRICA, in 1845-46. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
Map. &c. 21s, 


JESSE’S LITERARY and HISTO- 
RICAL MEMORIALS of LONDON. 2 vols, 8vo. with 
Llustrations, 28s. 





GRISWOLD’S PROSE WRITERS of 


AMERICA. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Twelve Portraits 
in Mezzotinto, 18s. 


The Rev. M. VICARY’S NOTES of a 
RESIDENCE at ROME in 1846. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of NORMAN’S 
BRIDGE. By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYND- 
HAM,’ &c. 3 vols. 





Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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LOND 
PUBLISHED BY 
SMITH, ELDER & C0, + Hist 
———— the Rom 
By F, | 
1, Esq. 
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REVIEWS 


Civilization, from the Fall of 
mpire to the French Revolution. 
By F. Guizot. Translated by W. Hazlitt, 
Esq. 2 vols. Bogue. 
Tarxe is much reason for congratulation in 
the improved system of publishing lately intro- 
duced in reference to translated literature, —and 
yhich promises to make the English public well 
wainted with the best continental produc- 
fons. Hitherto, the business has been left to 
yeidental effort and individual fancy ;—the 
results have been correspondently fragmentary 
snd unsatisfactory. For instance, in relation 
y the work before us, one portion has been 
since translated—that comprising M. 
Guizot’s lectures on ‘The General History of 
(ivilization in Europe’—while those on ‘The 
History of Civilization in France,’ now appear 
for the first time in an English dress. The 
latter are, perhaps, the most interesting of the 
entire course,—and are, indeed, considered by 
M, Guizot the most oe In his opinion, 
ye may best study the history of civilization in 
that of a particular country—and, most of all, 
in that of France. There is, he tells us, in 
every country a certain national harmony which 
is the result of the community of manners, laws, 
language and events. Civilization, according 
to his definition, is twofold :—it includes ‘“ the 
improvement of the exterior and general condi- 
tin of man” and that “of his inward and 
personal nature.’’ These two principles ope- 
rate most successfully when their action is most 
nearly simultaneous. Social improvements are 
preceded and accompanied by ideal and doc- 
trinal suggestions : all intellectual developement 
isin its most perfect state when most practically 
directed. The material and the moral condi- 
tins should agree—the nation and the indivi- 
dual assimilate. This has not in England been 
sufficiently the case. Our revolutions have 
been of too practical a character; and our lite- 
nature is distinguished by the same element— 
nay, even our language. ‘It borrows words 
on all sides from the most various sources, 
vithout troubling itself about maintaining an 
symmetry or harmony.’’—On all this, were it 
our cue, we could, of course, break a lance with 
M. Guizot—Germany, on the other hand, has 
been too speculative. Italy at one period 
combined both elements—but her ery has 
long been stopped. So, likewise, has it been 
with Spain. “The fundamental character of 
civilization, its continued and universal pro- 
gress, seems denied in Spain as much to the 
human mind as te society.” But in France 
the intellectual and social developements have 
never failed each other.—In this brief analysis, 
we have given the spirit and principle of M. 
Guizot’s argument. 
The twofold character predicated has been 
shown in all the great events of French his- 
tory. The reformation in the sixteenth century 
proved the French clergy to be both learned 
and active :—their philosophy demonstrates its 
rofessors to be men of science and of the world. 
thus, Descartes, clear, firm, resolved, and dar- 
ae in his study with the same intre- 
idity with which he fought under the walls of 
Daaee :—while, in politics, French statesmen 
have illustrated the association of learning with 
practical wisdom.—There is much in this which 
is evidently hypothetical—but the hypothesis 
8 needed by te argument. Three problems, 
then, are awaiting solution—the scientific, the 
social, and the individual: the third arising 
peculiarly from the present state of civilization. 


qhe History 9 
the Roman 








Great deeds were formerly enacted somewhat 
fortuitously—henceforth they must proceed on 
reasonable motives. 

The religious element is, in M. Guizot’s view, 
the cement of society—the clergy were the real 
aristocracy of the fifth century. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth, the spiritual power claimed as 
its right sometimes the direct exercise, some- 
times the indirect nomination, of the temporal. 
In England, M. Guizot has ruled it that the 
Church is subordinate to the State. There are 
many sons of the modern Church among us who 
would dispute that proposition with M. Guizot ; 
and many others who, like the late Dr. Arnold, 
would hold the co-ordination of both. But 
there is a prior question :—What is the Church? 
—and this our historian has not troubled him- 
self toanswer. Truth, the Vicar, and the Sexton, 
as Crabbe tells us in his ‘ Borough,’ give each a 
different answer. With that of the first only 
are we concerned. 

Christianity ascended the throne with Con- 
stantine,—and became monarchical. In so 
doing, it is difficult to say whether that or the 
State ruled most,—but it is clear they ruled to- 
gether. Towards the close of the third and 
the commencement of the fourth century, the 
bishops observed an extremely humble and 
submissive tone with the emperors; but their 
humility and submission were but means to an 
end—that end the ecclesiastical power to be 
gained thereby. We must, therefore, when 
examining this subject, look far below the sur- 
face. As the soul uses the body, even so has 
the Church used the State, even when apparently 
subservient to it. M. Guizot, in effect, confesses 
as much when he admits that the “ continual 
necessity for a foreign sanction gave religious 
society an air of subordination and dependence 
more apparent than real.” The different forms 
of ecclesiastical government are traced by M. 
Guizot to the earliest periods. Apostolic supe- 
riority was, in the first instance, he avers, “‘ purely 
moral,—not established as an institution, but 
real and admitted.’”’ It formed, however, the 
germ of the episcopal system. Ultimately, the 
religious society passed under the empire of 
the ecclesiastical. How? Theambition of the 
clergy, personal interests, human passions, had 
a large share in effecting the change. In the 
fifth century the state of Roman civil society 
fell into decay. The aristocratic classes were 
perishing : ‘‘ Whosoever amongst them possessed 
any energy, any moral activity, entered into 
the body of the Christian clergy.” Beyond it 
was nothing but a mere populace—the plebs 
Romana. The inequality between such a people 
and their chiefs was extreme, and became with 
every new social developement more and more 
intense. The power thus acquired by the 
priests passed over naturally to the bishops,— 
and theirs again, in natural progression, to the 
Pope. The predominance of the priests over 
the faithful, and of the bishops over the priests, 
led to spiritual despetism. All with the eccle- 
siastical society was Ketivity and energy; while 
with the civil all was decay and ruin. ere 
was, in fact, neither people nor government ; 
the imperial administration, the senatorial aris- 
tocracy, the municipal aristocracy,—each had 
alike fallen. 

The internal and intellectual life of men is a 
subject as interesting as the history of ago 
ment. The moral state of Gaul up to the fifth 
century lay at the bottom of its social condition, 
as its cause and substratum. The schools 
were numerous and well patronized,—and the 
teachers highly ieasael, and exempt from 
public burthens. Thus, civil society was pro- 
vided with means of instruction. Religious 
society, on the other hand, had no institution 





especially devoted to teaching. The monas- 
teries, founded about 360 a.p., at Ligugé, and 
Marmontiers, were devoted rather to religious 
contemplation than to teaching :— 

“ Any great school, any special institution devoted 
to the service and to the progress of intellect, was at 
that time, therefore, wanting to the Christians ; they 
had only their own ideas, the internal and personal 
movement of their thought. It was necessary that 
they should draw everything from themselves ; their 
doctrines, and the empire of their doctrines over 
the will—the desire which they had to propagate 
themselves, to take possession of the world—that 
was their whole power. Still the activity and intel- 
lectual strength of the two societies were prodigi- 
ously unequal. With its institutions, its professors, 
its privileges, the one was nothing and did nothing— 
with its single ideas, the other incessantly laboured 
and seized everything.” 

To the first half of the fifth century belongs 
the foundation of the greater portion of the 
large monasteries of the southern provinces. 
The primitive character of the Gaulish monas- 
teries was entirely different from that of the 
eastern. They sought not isolation, but union. 
“Civil life,” says M. Guizot, “ was a prey to 
all kinds of disorders ;—national, provincial, or 
municipal, it was dissolving on all sides. A 
centre and an asylum were wanting to men who 
wished to discuss, exercise themselves, live to- 
gether,—and they found it in the monasteries,”’ 
Christian literature abounded in philosophers, 
politicians, and orators, just at the period when 
classical studies had become merely critical and 
artificially elegant. M.Guizot draws a spirited 
comparison between them; and illustrates his 
argument by appropriate instances. Literature, 
pr! so called, he tells us, held, however, 

ut small space in the Christian world. Men 
wrote, not for the sake of writing; but some 
event, some question, gave rise to anxious reli- 
gious correspondence. Hence ‘a book was 
often produced under the form of a letter to a 
Christian—to a friend—to a church. Politics, 
religion, controversy, spiritual and temporal 
interests, general and special councils,—all are 
met with in the letters of the time, and they 
are among the number of its most curious mo- 
numents,”’ 

The great reason assigned by M. Guizot for 
the diversity existing between the religious and 
civil literatures was the want of liberty in the 
latter :— 

“ Indeed, it was impossible but that liberty should 
be wholly wanting to the civil literature; that lite- 
rature belonged to civil society, to the old Roman 
world ; “it was its image, its amusement; it bore all 
its characteristics, decay, sterility, fertility, ser- 
vility. The very nature, however, of the subjects 
upon which it exercised itself, rendered the presence 
of these characteristics very endurable. It kept 
entirely apart from all the great moral questions, 
from all the real interests of life, that is to say, from 
every career in which freedom of mind is indispen- 
sable. Grammar, rhetoric, minor poetry, very rea- 
dily adapt themselves to servitude. To compile 
Latin synonymes ‘ke Agrecius—to criticize, like 
Arborius, a girl over dressed—or even to celebrate, 
like Ausonius, the beauties of the Moselle, required 
neither freedom nor, in truth, even movement of 
mind. This subordinate literature has more than 
once prospered extremely well under despotism, and 
in the decline of societies. In the very heart of 
the schools there was an entire absence of liberty: the 
whole of the professors were removable at any time. 
* #* In Christian literature, on the contrary, liberty 
manifests itself in full luxuriance: the activity of 
mind, the diversity of opinion publicly declared, are 
of themselves sufficient to prove the fact of this 
liberty. The human mind does not spread its wings 
so broadly, so energetically, when it is loaded with 
irons. Liberty, besides, was inherent in the intel- 
lectual situation of the church: she was labouring 
at the formation of her doctrines, which, as to a great 
number of points, she had not as yet promulgated or 
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fixed. From time to time, some question was raised 
by an event, by a polemical writing; it was then 
examined and discussed by the chiefs of the religious 
society ; and the decision formed, the belief adopted, 
the dogma was in due time proclaimed. It is evident 
that, in sucha period as this, there must exist liberty, 
precarious, perhaps, and transitory, but still real, and, 
to a considerable extent, practical. The state of the 
legislation against heresy was not as yet mortal to it ; 
the principle of persecution, the idea that truth had 
a right to govern by force, occupied men’s minds, but 
it did not yet dominate in facts. Civil power began 
to lend a strong hand to the church against the here- 
tics, and to be severe against them ; they were exiled, 
certain functions were interdicted them, they were 
despoiled of their property ; some even, as the Pris- 
cillianists, in 385, were condemned to death: the 
laws of the emperors, especially those of Theodosius 
the Great, were full of menaces and provisions against 
heresy ; the course of things, in short, evidently tended 
to tyranny: civil power, however, still hesitated to 
make itself the instrument of doctrines; the greatest 
bishops, Saint Hilary, Saint Ambrose, Saint Martin, 
still cried out against all capital condemnation of 
heretics, saying that the church had no right to em- 
ploy other than spiritual arms. In a word, although 
the principle of persecution was in progress, and in 
very threatening progress, liberty was still stronger : 
a dangerous and tempestuous liberty, but active 
and general. A man was an heretic at his peril; but 
he might be one if he pleased ; and men might sus- 
tain—they did sustain, their opinions, for a long 
period, with energy, with publicity, It will suffice 
to glance at the canons of the councils of this epoch 
in order to be convinced that liberty was still great : 
with the exception of two or three great general 
councils, theseassemblies, particularly in Gaul,scarcely 
concerned themselves with anything more than dis- 
cipline ; questions of theory, of doctrine, appeared 
there rarely and only upon great occasions ; it was 
more especially the government of the church, her 
situation, the rights and duties of priests, that they 
treated of and decided upon: a proof that, in nu- 
merous points, diversity of ideas was admitted and 
debate still open.” 


The main controversies of the early church 
had reference to the great question, Whether the 
human willis or not free? M. Guizot inclines 
to the affirmative. Man, however, does not 
avail himself to the full extent of its liberty—a 
fact more clear to the best men than to others. 
This sense of weakness induces them to seek 
external support—in the encouragements of 
friendship, in the councils of the wise, in the 
example and approbation of men like them- 
selves. ‘There is no one,” asserts M. Guizot, 
“but has, every day, in his own conduct, a 
thousand proofs to cite of this movement of the 
soul, eager to find beyond itself an aid to its 
liberty, which it feels at once to be real and 
insufficient. And as the visible world, the 
human society, do not always answer to his 
desire, as they are afflicted with the same in- 
sufficingness which is seen in his own case, the 
soul goes beyond the visible world, above 
human relations, to seek this fulerum of which 
it has need; the religious sentiment developes 
itself; man addresses himself to God, and 
invokes his aid. Prayer is the most elevated, 
but not the only, form under which the universal 
sentiment of the weakness of human will, this 
recourse to an external and allied power, is 
manifested.” 


This argument, we take it, is rather too fine 
and subtile. At all events, it proceeds upon a 
philosophical rather than on a theological basis ; 
and, therefore, has but a remote bearing on 
Pelagianism, which it is adduced to illustrate. 
The doctrine of conversion is then treated :— 
which M. Guizot refers to a certain unobserved 
and involuntary interior and spontaneous labour, 
constantly accomplished in the understanding 
and moral nature. “Certain facts occur in the 
interior of the human soul which it does not 
refer to itself, which it does not recognize as 


the work of its own will ; there are certain days, 
certain moments, in which it finds itself in a dif- 
ferent moral state from that which it was last 
conscious of under the operation of its own 
will.” Ina word, the vicissitudes, the develope- 
ment of the moral being, are not all the result 
either of the action of the will or of external 
circumstances. Moral facts of this kind the 
Fathers of the Church could not consider as 
exclusively speculative. Being invested with an 





regulate their actions and to direct their con- 
| sciences, they were compelled to recognize a 
| practical political responsibility in connexion 
| with their logical function;—‘to conform 
implicitly on all occasions to the consequences 
of certain principles,—certain immutable doc- 
trines. ‘They thus, as it were, played three 
parts at once—underwent at once three yokes— 
they had to consult, at one and the same time, 
the nature of things, practical necessity, and 
hope. Whenever a new question arose, when- 
ever they were compelled to take cognizance of 
moral facts to which they had not as yet applied 


in this triple character, to fulfil this triple 
mission” :— 

“ This, however, was not, in the religious society 
the position of all its members ; there were many 
Christians who did not regard themselves as called 
upon, on the one hand, to direct the moral govern- 
ment of the church, nor as bound, on the other, to 
follow out, through all its consequences, its system of 
doctrines. 
could not fail to arise men who assumed the right of 
observing and of acquiring for themselves such or 
such moral facts, without taking much heed to their 
practical influences, or to their place in, and con- 
nexion with, a general system; men with minds less 
capacious, less powerful than those of the great 
chiefs of the church, but who, having fuller career 
in a less crowded field, imposing upon themselves a 
simpler and more easy task, might very well arrive 
at more precise and definite knowledge upon par- 
ticular points. Thus arose the heresiarchs.” 

This statement of the rise of heterodoxy is 
liberal; M. Guizot, however, always gives his 
final vote in favour of authority. The Bishop of 
Hippo had, in virtue of his office, “a greater 
mind” than Pelagius, and “considered moral 
nature under a greater number of aspects.” 
The manner in which the dispute rose into 
serious results is acutely stated. ‘ Everything 
was engaged init, philosophy, politics, and reli- 
gion, the opinions of St. Augustine and his 
business, his self-love and hisduty. He entirely 
abandoned himself to it, publishing treatises, 
writing letters, collecting information, which 
came to him from all parts, prodigal of refuta- 
tions and of counsels, and carrying into all his 
writings, all his proceedings, that mixture of 
passion and mildness of authority and of 
sympathy, extent of mind and logical rigour, 
which gave him so rare a power.” 

The books of the middle ages are very 
remarkable monuments of the activity and 
wealth of the human mind—and contain, also, 
some information now lost to us. Mamertius 
Claudianus, for instance, in his celebrated 
treatise, ‘On the Nature of the Soul,’ quotes 
passages from philosophers whose names even 
we do not meet with elsewhere. On the sub- 
ject of the book—the earliest prevalent patristic 
opinion was, undoubtedly, in favour of the 
corporeality of the soul. So thought Tertullian. 
In later times, the orthodox view became more 
spiritual. Origen insisted at least on its relative 
immortality. St. Augustine was of a like opinion. 
M. Guizot bestows an extended analysis on the 
work of Claudianus,—who argues in favour of 
the soul’s immateriality. One proposition, per- 
haps, involves the whole of his argument :— 
the soul is not wholly in the whole world; but, in 





official power, having to govern their people, to 


particular attention, they had to think and act | 


Among the numbers so situated, there | 


the same way that God is wh 








ree 
; olly in thewholenm: —— 
verse, so the soul is wholly in the whole og Love's I 
The author was, in his day, the most learned y- —_ 
eminent philosopher of southern Gaul Hen! Merl 
his connexion with the lectures before us "" Henry ' 
Guizot agrees with him in opinion ; and illus eee A 
trates, with reference to him, the ‘fact of th Merry 
Pagan philosophy being fused with Chrig S =p 
theology—for it is from the former that cd. Troilus 
dianus derives his logic and his ideas while the — st 
spirit of his argument is uniformly Christian «Thus i 
—- he seeks to give a reason for the skespent 
é ° 2 15 tw 
After the invasion of the barbarians and {I : _ op 
‘ ie 
fall of the Roman empire, the mental activity i 1622. ¥ 
implied in the existence of such works altogether ist !600' 
ceased. Christianity was thus prevented from § ®™"*" ° 
becoming too speculative. Modern Germany of these 
has revived the tendency,—in a higher, mn whether “ 
scientific form, and with a stricter method and om an 
more profound research. From ancient Ger. atoll.” 
many, the civilized world derived the sentiment We are 
of political liberty—from the modern it has als never blo 
derived that of intellectual and religious freedom, J written i 
—The share which the Germans had in the lavs we 
establishment of the Salic law of France is fully ae in 
| entered into by M. Guizot. In his opinion, it is have hit 
not purely German,—but originated with the remark | 
Salian Franks, in the seventh century. It was § kind, as 
also written in Latin. Properly speaking, The t 
indeed, it is no law at all—no code ; not being § afford at 
compiled and published by a legal, official and the 
, authority,—whether that of a king or of an §} believe t 
assembly of the people or of great men. [t is transmit 
/a mere enumeration of customs and judicial § trates SI 
decisions—analogous to the “ Mirrors” of the | —the |: 
| Saxons and the Swabians. ofnewr 
| rere porary | 
| The Shakespeare Society's Papers. Vol. Ill, | tations 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. a count 
| T'u1s volume, like its predecessors, has arisen, diversit 
as the Preface informs us, out of the continued detect 1 
transmission to the Council of essays and docw- —, 
ments “ not of sufficient length to be printed by ave h 
themselves.” It is a kind of Miscellany; and J °° ‘ 
though a thin volume, contains twenty-three J "5 dl 
papers on Shakspeare and his contemporaries J {oud 
and on the early history of our stage. The § Prince 
chief contributors are Mr. Collier, Mr. Cunning- J 8*8°— 
ham, Mr. Halliwell, and Mr. T. Edlyne Tomlins; robe 0 
and any one loving the great bard and his J S"°S* 
fellow ieiaetiete (as who does not?) will find f° 
this last issue of the Shakespeare Society an J &Y' 
agreeable contribution to the long catalogue of Du 
works already written on the subject of Shaks- Du 
peare and his satellites. “As 
Mr. Collier’s principal contribution is a paper J know 
‘On the Earliest Quarto Editions of the Plays The 
of Shakespeare ;’ wherein the title-pages are the p 
given exactly as they stand and in the form in of 5) 
which they are printed in the original editions. — 1564 
“Tt has generally been said that there are twenty cover 
quarto editions of plays by Shakespeare printed an- later 
terior to the folio of 1623; but the fact is that, ex- “yy 
clusive of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ the title-page Love 
of the quarto edition of which bears date in 1631, year, 
there are only seventeen quartos. Steevens, in 1764, patisl 
to make up the number, added the two parts of entric 
‘The troublesome Reign of King John,’ 1611, which to th 
nobody in modern times has imputed to Shakespeare, reque 
although ‘ Written by W. Sh.’ was inserted fraudu- place 
lently on the title-page by the old printer: he also inwi 
reprinted among his ‘ Twenty Quartos’ the two parts thou, 
of the ‘ Contention between the two Houses of Lan- fords 
caster and York; but he strangely omitted ‘ Per “! 
cles,’ which had much more than an equal claim to and 
the distinction. The undoubted plays of Shake seen 
speare, which came’ from the press in quarto before w 
1622, were the following, and our list is made out son 
according to the dates of publication :— his | 
Romeo and Juliet . 1597 Thi 
Richard the Second os 1597 hav 
Richard the Third... 1597 « 
Henry the Fourth, part 1. oe owe 1598 Loy 
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e's Labours Lost .. 1598 
isch ado about Nothing “ 1600 
Midsummer Night's Dream .- e 1600 
Merchant of Venice i ++ 1600 
Henry the Fourth, part 2. 1600 
Henry the Fifth «o , ++ 1600 
fitus Andronicus -- oe oe 1600 
Merry Wives of Windsor oo = ee 1008 
Hamiet a is ee oe oe 1603 
King Lear.» ++ . ee ee 1608 
Troilus and Cressida .. ee ee 1609 
Pericles ee oe oe +. 1609 

1622 


Othello .- ee es ae P 

“Thus it will be seen at once how irregularly 
Shakespeare's dramas came from the press, viz, three 
jn 1597, two in 1598, six in 1600, one in 1602, and 
qnother in 1603, one in 1608, two in 1609, and one 
in 1622. Why six separate productions were crowded 
into 1600, while in various years none at all appeared, 
‘ matter of curious and interesting speculation: five 
of these six were printed from good manuscripts, 
shether derived from the theatre or from any other 
suree, While the sixth was indisputably surrep- 
titious, and never could have been authorized by 

ybody.” 

We are not to en, though Shakspeare 
never blotted a line, that the six plays were all 
written in one year: but the fact that six of his 
plays were printed in one year is a circum- 
stance in Shakspeare’s life which his biographers 
have hitherto neglected to relate—or at least to 
remark upon in the way which a fact of the 
kind, as we take it, would seem to deserve. 

The text of Shakspeare still continues to 
afford an ample range for ingenious conjecture; 
and the Council has here supplicd what we 
believe to be a portion only of the suggestions 
transmitted for insertion. Mr. Sandys illus- 
trates Shakspeare “ by the dialect of Cornwall,” 
—the late Mr. Barron Field by another batch 
of new readings.—and Mr. Halliwell by contem- 
porary literary illustrations. The Cornish illus- 
trations are chiefly curious as a contribution to 
a county glossary—-and the new readings for the 
diversity of meaning which men fancy they 
detect in very simple passages. The contem- 
porary illustrations are somewhat better; and we 

ave here from Mr. Halliwell, in one or two 
cases, compacter and more-to-the-point illustra- 
tions than the Variorum Shakespeares will be 
found to supply. Thus, the word durance which 
Prince Henry puns upon in a well-known pas- 
sage—“and is not a buff jerkin a most sweet 
robe of durance?”’—has hitherto been rather 
guessed at than explained. The meaning, how- 
ever, is clearly ascertained from the following 
entry in a ‘ Book of Rates,’ printed in 1675.— 

Durance, or) with thred, the yard € on . 

Duretty J with silk, the yard 60 10 00 
“A suit of durance” was, therefore, a well- 
known, and, what is more, a costly dress. 

The commentators tell us that Thomas Nash, 
the prose-satirist and poet, and contemporary 
of Shakspeare, was born “about the year 
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1564 ;” but Mr. Cunningham has recently dis- 
covered the entry of his baptism three years 
later than the period hitherto supposed.— 
“My friend, Mr. Albert Way, while stopping at 
Lowestoft, in Suffolk, in the summer of the present 
year, was induced at my request to examine the 
patish registers of the town, and extract whatever 
entries he could find in the earlier volumes relating 
to the family of Nash. I was led to make this 
request, remembering the poct’s allusion to the 
place The head town in that island is Leystofe, 
inwhich, bee it knowne to all men, I was borne, 
though my father sprang from the Nashes of Here- 
fordshire.’ 
“The registers at Lowestoft commence in 1561, 
and under the year 1567 the following christening is 
recorded : 
“*1567. Nouember [no day given] Thomas the 
s if Wyllyam Naysie minester and Margaret 
is WL 
This, then, is the poet who was hitherto thovght to 
have been born ‘ about the year 1564.” 
“William Nash, the father, only officiated at 


He succeeded Thomas Downing in 1559; and in 
1573 the name of Mr. William Bentlye, ‘ vikar,’ is 
placed at the foot of the several entries in the re- 
gister. He appears to have been twice married; the 
Christian name of his wife being in both instances 
Margaret. This I gather from the entries in the 
register, the burial register for 1561-2 recording the 
interment of ‘Margaret, the wyffe of Wyllyam 
Nayshe, ministar,’ and the baptismal registry con- 
taining the following entries (of a subsequent date) 
relating to the children of ‘ Wyllyam Nayshe, 
minester, and Margaret, his wife.’ 

“1561-2. February 6. Mary the daughter of 
Wyllyam Nayshe minester.’ 

“©1563. June 12. Nathaniell y* sonn of Wyl- 
lyam Nayshe minester and Margaret his wyfe.’ 
“©1565. Ang. 17. Israell y® sonn of Wyllyam 
Nayshe minester and Margret his wyfe.’ 

“*1567. Nouember [no day given]. Thomas the 
sonn of Wyllyam Nayshe minester and Margaret 
his WY 

“©1570. May 26. Martha the daughter of Wyl- 
lyam Nayshe p’cher and Margaret his wife. 
“61572. April 13. Martha the daughter of Wyl- 
lyam Nayshe minister and Margaret his W. 
“©1573. Dec.6. Rebeca the daughter of Wyl- 
lyam Nayshe minister and Margaret his WL 

“ Nathanicl, the eldest son, died when two ycars 
and a half old, and was buried at Lowestoft. 

“©1565. Dec.7. Nathaniel the son of Wyllyam 
Nayshe minester. 

* Israel, the second son, was married at Lowestoft 
20 July, 1590, to ‘ Anne Grene;’ Martha, the second 
daughter, was buried 27th April, 1571. 

“©1571. April 27. Martha the daughter of Wyl- 
lyam Nayshe minester.’ 

And the second Martha was buried at the same 
place, on the 14th August, 1572. Two daughters, 
the eldest and youngest, Mary and Rebecca, and two 
sons, Israel and Thomas, survived their childhood.” 

Nash was dead “in or before 1601;’’ and 
the father, Mr. Cunningham has ascertained, 
was buried at Lowestaft, on the 25th August, 
1603. 

A new and important illustration of the life 
and works of another eminent poet of the time 
of Shakspeare is supplied by the present volume. 
We allude to Beaumont— 

Fletcher's associate—Jonson's friend beloved ,— 


and his poem—or rather, perhaps, the poem 
erroneously attributed to him—entitled ‘ Sal- 
macis and Hermaphroditus.’ This is here re- 
printed from the edition of 1602,—an edition 
which Mr. Dyce had never seen, and of which 
he knew no more than Mr. Collier had ‘let 
out,”” in a note to his ‘ Life of Shakespeare.’ 
‘Dramaticus’—who discovered this edition on 
the shelves of the Bodleian—is of opinion that 
the poem is not by Beaumont; and there is good 
argument on his side,—though not sufficient, 
as we think, to make good his belief. There is 
no author’s name on the title-page of the first 
edition —the only edition published in Beau- 
mont’s lifetime; and the subsequent editions 
which bear his name (the only proofs of Beau- 
mont’s authorship) are the mere reprints of, it 
is thought, a dishonest bookseller, who knew 
the saleable qualities of Beaumont’s name. 

In another part of the volume we find a 
reprint of a neglected poem, ‘On Time-Poets,’ 
from ‘Choyce Drollery, Songs, and Sonnets,’ &c. 
12mo. London, 1656. The poem is curious, 
from the number of well-known names intro- 
duced, and the little touches of portraiture and 
biography occasionally added. ‘Thus, Thomas 
Heywood (the prose Shakspeare, as Lamb calls 
him) had, the poet informs us, a red face—Basse 


Here, then, is the original of Henley’s ludicrous 
distich, which Johnson has honoured with a 
place in his ‘ Lives of the Poets :-— 

Pope came off clean with Homer; but they say 
Broome went before and kindly swept the way. 

When the poem ‘On the Time-Pocts’ appeared, 
Henley was unborn. 

Two of the most important papers in the 
volume have been contributed by Mr. '‘T; Edlyne 
Tomlins. One is an authority from Queen 
Elizabeth to Tylney, the Master of the Revels, 
enabling him or his deputy to command the 
services of any painters, embroiderers, tailors, 
property-makers, &c. he thought fit, and at the 
same time to order “all and every plaier or 
plaiers, with their playmakers,”’ to come before 
him or his deputy to recite such performanses 
as they were in a condition to represent ; and 
in case of refusal, to commit them during his 
pleasure, ‘‘ without bayle or mayneprise.” The 
date of this extraordinary patent is the 24th of 
December 1581; and on the 10th of March 
1582, Tylney was sent for by Sir Francis Wal- 
singham ‘to chuse out a company of players 
for her Majesty.”” When the patent was granted 
Shakspeare was in his eighteenth year ; but how 
long the authority it gives remained in force is, 
we believe, unknown. 

Mr. Tomlins’s other contribution to which we 
have referred is a copy of a patent granted by 
Charles IL., on the 30th of March 1664, to 
“ William Legge, Esquire, one of the Groomes 
of our Bedchamber,” for the formation of a 
Nursery of Actors and Actresses from whene# 
Killigrew and Davenant might transplant full- 
grown players,—the former to the King’s, and 
the latter to the Duke’s, Theatre. This Nursery 
was actually established in Barbican. Dryden 
alludes to it in his ‘ MacFlecknoe’—the Duke 
of Buckingham in his ‘ Rehearsal'—and Lang- 
baine informs us that he had seen, “many 
years ago,” Chapman’s ‘Revenge for Honour’ 
acted ‘at the Nursery in Barbican.” Mr. 
Tomlins tells us this and no more; but asks at 
the same time for further information. As the 
subject is a curious one, we may tell Mr. ‘Tom- 
lins that Pepys refers to the Nursery on four 
different occasions,—and that there was in 
Charles the Second’s reign not only a Nursery 
in Barbican, but also one in Hatton Garden. 





Original Letters relative to the English Re- 
formation, written during the Reigns of King 
Ienry VIII, King Edward V'1., and Queen 
Mary: chiefly from the Archives of Zurich. 
Translated trom Authenticated Cepies of the 
Autographs, and edited by the Rev. Hastings 
Robinson, D.D. Printed for the Parker 
Society. 

Tur volume before us completes the corre~ 

spondence which the researches of the agents 

of the Parker Society have brought to light 
from the archives of Zurich and other similar 
repositories in Switzerland. Although the last 
in order of publication, it is the earliest in order 
of study. ‘The two previous volumes included 
only the letters written during the reign of 

Elizabeth :—this contains those written during 

the reigns of her three immediate predecessors. 

The Parker Society seem to have little regard 

to chronology in their issues. In noticing the 

second volume of this series [ Atheneum, No. 

968], we pointed out the inexpediency of sepa- 

rating by a long and unnecessary interval in 

the publication letters which are cognate in 





was famous for a ballad—and Shank, the actor, 
for performing in a jig: but the one great point 
for which the poem deserves preservation, Mr. 
Halliwell (who contributes it to the volume) 
has altogether overlooked. 
following lines :— 

Sent by Men Johnson, as some authors say, 





Lowestoft, but was never instituted to the vicarage. 


Broom went before and kindly swept the way. 


We allude to the | 


subject and spirit, as well as contemporaneous 
| in date. The contents of the present volume 
| bear witness to the same want of historical 
method. 

The work of the Reformation in England 
| assumed a distinct aspect under each of the 
four sovereigns named, It was doubtful under 
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Henry VIII.— decided under the reign of 
Edward VI.—temporarily overthrown under 
Mary — and finally triumphant under the 
auspices of her sister and successor Elizabeth. 
In order to study these varying phases to any 
purpose, it is evident that they should be con- 
templated chronologically : and satisfied as the 
student of English ecclesiastical history may be 
to have these original documents on the sub- 
ject in any order and form, the general reader, 
if he care about the volumes at all, has a fair 
ground of complaint on the mode in which they 
are issued. 

We do not consider the letters in this collec- 
tion equally important in an historical sense 
with those published in former volumes. The 
writers are, on the whole, less distinguished. 
There are one brief but characteristic epistle 
from Melancthon—six from Calvin—and se- 
veral from Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, and 
others of less note. The letters are of an uni- 
form character—pedantic, pious, gossiping, and 
scholarly ; with an occasional touch of worldli- 
ness in the tone, which is apt to startle one in 
such company —and full of polemics which 
have too little of the profound to recommend 
them to general attention. They are singularly 
meagre in references to any matters of political 
or social interest. Incidentally there are, of 
course, a few notes scattered throughout the col- 
lection on the manners and moralities of the 
age; and these, though slight and imperfect, 
are valuable in their way. An instance of 
the severity of the English criminal code in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and of the 
facility with which the last penalty of the law 
could be commuted into an insignificant fine, 
is referred to in the following paragraph.— 

“‘T wrote in another letter about a certain Zuricher 
here, who is imprisoned, and condemned to death, 
as I understand, for a trifling theft. We used every 
exertion in his behalf, and have obtained his dis- 
charge from the king, which will cost four pounds. 
This sum is being scraped together by some worthy 
persons by way of an eleemosynary contribution. 
The man’s name is Valentine Werdmuller. If you 
are acquainted with his parents, and they are per- 
sons of ability,.I should wish that sum to be remitted 
to the Flemish church which is assembled here, and 
which has paid it for him. He will still remain in 
prison for some days. He promises every thing that 
is good. We shall send him back to you; he seems 
to be a person well-born.” 

Another letter adds :— 

“We have been scraping together, as far as we 
can, charitable contributions for his ransom. But 
the amount is too great for us Flemish foreigners to 
collect without inconvenience; since, beyond my 
expectation, we shall have to pay about six pounds, 
that is, nineteen crowns, and we are few in number, 
and fur the most part poor. If his parents are able, 
we hope they will send a sum of money that he may 
soon beset at liberty, as one of their kinsmen has told 
me will be the case.” 

The formidable learning of the patrician dam- 
sels of the period is well known. Elizabeth 
herself was mistress of nine languages—though 
she never could learn to spell English correctly. 
The following account of the studies of the 
Lady Jane, daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, will 
convey a notion of the education and tastes of 
the female portion of the aristocracy of that 
time. The epistle is addressed to Conrad Pel- 
lican.— 

“Tam more bold in writing to you by reason of 
the daughter of the most noble the marquis of Dor- 
set, a lady who is well versed both in Greek and 
Latin, and who is now especially desirous of study- 
ing Hebrew. I have been staying with her these 
two days: she is inquiring of me the best method of 
acquiring that language, and cannot easily discover 
the path which she may pursue with credit and 
advantage. She has written to Bullinger upon this 
subject; but, if I guess right, he will be very willing 





to transfer the office to you, both because he is always 
overwhelmed with affairs of greater importance, and 
because all the world is aware of your perfect know- 
ledge of that language. If therefore you are willing 
to oblige a powerful and eminent nobleman with 
honour to yourself, you will by no means refuse this 
office and duty to his daughter. It isan important 
and honourable employment, and one too of great 
use. The young lady is the daughter of the mar- 
quis, and is to be married as I hear, to the king. 
By your acceding to my request, she will be more 
easily kept in her distinguished course of learning: 
the marquis also will be made more steadfast in reli- 
gion, and I shall appear to be neither unmindful of, 
nor ungrateful for, the favours conferred by them 
upon myself.” 

The writer foresees objections on the part of 
the scholar—and proceeds to anticipate them.— 

“ You will perhaps say, ‘I shall seem to have but 
very little modesty, in writing to a young lady, the 
daughter of a nobleman, and one too not even per- 
sonally known to me.’ But believe me, you need 
not entertain any fears of this kind: for I well know 
how great is the reputation of your name in this 
country; how influential the weight of your character, 
how venerated is your old age; and I wish you too to 
remember this, namely, that bashfulness is considered 
by philosophers as a defect in old men. Put away, 
therefore, all awkward excuses, and take in hand the 
business itself. I promise you, indeed, and solemnly 
pledge myself, that I will bear all the blame, if you 
ever repent of this deed, or if the marquis’s daughter 
do not most willingly acknowledge your courtesy. 
Write therefore a letter to her as soon as possible, in 
which you will briefly point out a method of learn- 
ing the sacred language, and then honourably con- 
secrate to her name your Latin translation of the 
Jewish Talmud. You will easily understand the 
extent of her attainments by the letter which she 
wrote to Bullinger. In truth, I do not think that 
among all the English nobility for many ages past 
there has arisen a single individual, who, to the 
highest excellences of talent and judgment has united 
so much diligence and assiduity in the cultivation of 
every liberal pursuit. For she is not only conversant 
with the more polite accomplishments, and with 
ordinary acquirements, but has also so exercised her- 
self in the practice of speaking with propriety both 
in Greek and Latin, that it is incredible how far she 
has advanced already, and to what perfection she 
willadvance in a few years; for I well know that she 
will complete what she has begun, unless perhaps 
she be diverted from her pursuits by some calamity 
of the times.” 

The following extract contains a character- 
istic anecdote of the Earl of Warwick, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland.— 


“The noble personage in question is most emi- 
nent for renown, most influential in authority, most 
deserving as to religion: he is praised by many, and 
by the king he is regarded in the place of a father. 
Why should I say more? He almost alone, with 
the duke of Suffolk, governs the state, and supports 
and upholds it on his own shoulders. He is mani- 
festly the thunderbolt and terror of the papists. 
When the duke of Somerset last year, at the urgent 
entreaty of the king's sister, had given her licence 
still to attend mass and have access to her sacri- 
ficing knaves, and was unwilling to restrain her in 
any respect, Warwick is reported to have been very 
angry with him, and to have said, ‘ The mass is either 
of God or of the devil: if of God, it is but right that 
all our people should be allowed to go toit; but if it is 
not of God, as we are all taught out of the scriptures, 
why then should not the voice of this fury be equally 
proscribed to all?’ Scarce a year had elapsed from 
this expostulation, when, lo! the wretched and cala- 
mitous fall of the duke of Somerset, by which he is 
hurled headlong from the highest pinnacle of his 
power; and doubtless for this especial reason, that 
he was of a more gentle and pliant nature in religious 
matters than was befitting a nobleman possessed of 
so much authority. Warwick, therefore, as soon as 
he had succeeded into his office, immediately took 
care that the mass-priests of Mary should be thrown 
into prison, while to herself he entirely interdicted 
the use of the mass and of popish books.” 


In order to conciliate this formidable person- 








age, John Ab Ulmis strongly urges He 
linger to dedicate to him one of his ra Aaa 
an honour of which princes were jn that es 
dantic age perticulasty proud. The letter ; 
: : 7 T in 
which this matter is urged contains 
curious revelations as to the objects of th 
dedications,—objects which were as little ie 
nified as in the subsequent period of lite 
history when the art of dedication cea 
" ea 
regular traffic.— 

“You may use this form of dedication : “T, 
most illustrious prince and lord, lord John Dud) 
the most mighty duke of Northumberland poy 
Warwick, &c., president and first lord of the ma 
of the king of the kingdoms of England, Ireland and 
France.’ Our friend Hilles of London, in whose 
house I left Cheke’s note to me, will inclose it in this 
parcel. It will, I am sure, be pleasant and 
able to both of you if you should by this correspond. 
ence form a mutual friendship for each other, You 
are superior to him in age and judgment; he from 
his learning and good qualities, has great influence 
with the king. I am nobly recommended by yo 
and by him in many ways befriended and benefitted, 
Let this then be the ground of your writing to Cheke, 
if no better occur to you. He twice entertained my 
cousins very courteously for your sake in the king's 
palace, when they arrived here some months since: 
and making affectionate inquiries respecting younslf 
and master Pellican, he repeatedly expressed his 
desire to see one or the other of you in these parts 
In the next place, he was almost the only cause of 
my admission into the king’s college, no one maki 
interest for me, except Traheron, who stated that | 
was recommended to him by yourself. Last of all, 
he has faithfully promised for your sake, to settle with 
Warwick the case of Alexander, which Hooper had 
already entered upon. But this excellent Young 
man cannot expect to derive any advantage from 
your recommendation, till you have performed your 
promise to the duke: for then the affair can be ar- 
ranged of itself, without any compromise of your 
dignity, and also with due regard to the feelings of 
Alexander. Do not make any request te Cheke, but 
only give him to understand that we may not be 
unmindful of, or ungrateful to, either of you. You 
may in your letter to him make honourable mention 
of Alexander's father, and say how gratifying it is to 
you, that for your sake he showed such attention and 
kindness to the son of a most honourable and ex- 
cellent man.” 


The “Cheke” here mentioned is that famous 
Sir John Cheke who was tutor to Edward VI..— 
and who wrote the first work on English phre- 
nology. ~ 

An anecdote characteristic of the time is re 
lated of Bishop Hooper, who subsequently suf- 
fered martyrdom by fire at Gloucester—and 
whose monument still stands in front of the 
gate of the episcopal palace in that city.— 

“You will learn many things from Stumphius 
respecting Hooper, and these few particulars from 
myself. When he was lately accused by certain 
persons of acting with severity in the discharge of 
his function towards tradespeople and those of the 
lower orders, but lax and indulgent towards those of 
higher rank, ‘My brethren,’ he says, ‘I wish you 
would bring before me any of the chief nobility, 
whom you can prove by positive evidence to have been 
guilty either of fornication or adultery, and you may 
punish me with death if I fail to convince you of the 
impartiality of my proceedings towards all alike.’ It 
happened some days after that Sir Antony Kingston, 
aman of great influence, was accused of adultery 
before Hooper. Hooper cited him into this cout, 
but the knight at first refused to make his appear- 
ance: induced however at length, as I suppose, by 
the hope of impunity, he waited on the bishop; and, 
being severely rebuked by him, gave him a blow o 
the cheek before all the people, and loaded him with 
abuse. Hooper laid the whole matter before the 
government; the council summoned the man forth- 
with, and treated him so severely that it would have 
been better for him to have endured anything rather 
than the punishment inflicted on him by the gover 


ment: for he was both mulcted in the penalty of 


five hundred pounds and handed over to Hooper ta 
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ye dealt with according to law and custom, to do 


‘ch kind of punishment is the most 

penance, —- eful of any.” 
panefil and Coes knight 2 afterwards one of 
semmissioners at Hooper's cremation, and 
ah hard to induce him to recant and save 
jislife. Failing in this, he acknowledged his 
sonal obligations to the martyr—whose ad- 
monitions, he said, had rescued him from vice. 
It is pleasant to record the evidence of grati- 
tude 4 such a service, honourable to both the 
i rned. 

‘The o> quite of Melancthon we extract. 
It is short, pithy, decided; and shows that the 
nildest of the reformers could be sufficiently 
frm and unmistakeable when the vices of the 

twere in question. It refers to the cele- 
brated controversy opened at the instance of 
Henry VIII. on the subject of divorce—and 
on which the scholars of Europe offered gene- 

y complacent opinions.— 
_— coieel ating es upon the English 
controversy, respecting which I have written my 
wotiments to Simon [Gryneus], and see no reason 
to change them. I cannot recommend a divorce, 
yhere a marriage is not repugnant to the law of God. 
Those who think differently, terribly exaggerate the 
divine Jaw, and carry it to an unwarrantable extent. 
I on the contrary, would magnify, in political 
matters, the authority of the magistrate, which, in- 
deed, is of no little weight; and there are many 
things which are made lawful by reason of such 
quithority, the lawfulness of which might otherwise 
bedoubted. If the king were sufficiently instructed 
upon this point, his conscience, I think, might be 
satisfied. As to myself, I will have nothin do 
with the business: if any one recommends a divorce, 
heshall perform his part without me.” 

It may be useful for some of our readers to 
beinformed that, in consequence of many parties 
having expressed a desire to have the original 
Latin of the last two portions of the Zurich 
Letters, the Council of the Parker Society have 
determined to publish them in one volume—at 
asmall additional subscription, as soon as 500 
names of separate subscribers shall be forwarded 
to the office of the Society for that purpose. 





The Geographical Progress of Empire and Civi- 
lization. By the Rev. T. Price. Llandovery, 
Rees; London, Longman & Co. 

Portions of this pamphlet appeared, in 1844, in 

our journal wg Ath, Nos, 894, 895 ],—and were 

repeated in the dugsburg Gazette. The author 
has now illustrated his argument with diagrams ; 
and thus boldly challenges the world’s attention 
to his curious and somewhat amusing theory. 

In substance and principle Mr. Price’s specula- 

tion is a mere physical hypothesis ;—and like all 

such, fails in accounting for intellectual pheno- 
mena, Besides, has Mr. Price not heard of 

Leibnitz and his Pre-established Harmony ; by 

means of which the coincidence that he notes 

may be explained without supposing that the 
electric impulse or excitement for which he con- 
tends necessarily exerts any influence on the 
mental and human processes that conduce to 
the progress of empire and civilization? Sup- 
posing his premises to be established, Mr. Price 
as only made out a case of coincidence. We 
have no objection, as we have shown, to the 
coincidence being remarked, insisted on, and 
recorded as a scientific fact; but Spiritual Phi- 
losophy has gained too much influence in the 
modern school of thought to permit the assump- 
tion of any other than spiritual origins for 
mental or moral manifestations. Admitting his 
remises, therefore, an independent action must 
be demanded, for both his electrical undulating 
line and corresponding scientific progression. 

We state this not to argue the question,—but 

simply to show how unsatisfactory must be, 


gress. The particular theory of Mr. Price, we 
are afraid, would be voted fantastical by the 
majority of thinkers, however ingenious in itself 
and ably illustrated. 

In fairness, we will restate the theory, — 
especially since Mr. Price has now revised 
the terms of it. It is this: —That Civiliza- 
tion and Empire have always nope in a 
north-western direction; and that the average 
rate of progress corresponds with that of the 
retrogradation of the equinoctial points, which 
is 50 seconds and afraction in the year—some- 
thing short of a British mil—eor a degree in 72 
years,—subject to periodical retardations and 
accelerations. In corroboration of this state- 
ment, Mr. Price adds, ‘that the space already 
traversed constitutes a portion of a slightly un- 
dulating line, with secondary undulations or 
oscillations; which, if extended, would form a 
belt or zone encircling the globe, intersecting 
the equator at about 80 degrees east longitude, 
and proceeding in a north-western direction to 
near 60 degrees north latitude, when it takes a 
southern course.” Mr. Price then goes on to 
show historically that when the electric influ- 
ence traversing the undulating line enters any 
territory, organization and national pre-emi- 
nence are there established; and that when it 
= that territory disorganization and weakness 
ollow. To this fact the great names of Nimrod, 
Alexander, Augustus, and Charlemagne are 
invoked to testify. Our own Victoria, likewise, 
is invited to bear living witness. It is not worth 
while to dispute this chain of reasoning; the 
only question being, whether the Empire and 
Civilization whose progress is described be 
owing to intellectual influences and the conse- 
quent spread of art and science, commercial 
and military enterprise, conquest, dominion, 
and national pre-eminence,—or whether all these 
things be owing to a zigzag electrical line and 
the temporary excitement which it produces in 
people inhabiting certain localities within reach 
of its awakening operations, by “acting upon 
the nerves and organs of intellect in a manner 
similar to that in which electricity acts upon 
the grosser elements of our composition,”’ thus 
“exciting the mind to greater activity, and 
causing a higher developement of the intellec- 
tual powers.” 

This electrical excitement Mr. Price has dis- 
tinguished by a Welsh word—he calls it ‘* Kyf- 
frawd.” The ‘“Kyffrawd” visits the banks of 
‘the Euphrates,—and the empire of Nimrod 
arises. It skirts the territories of Tyre and 
enters Palestine ;—immediately it becomes an 
effective agent in realizing the long-foretold 
national pre-eminence and in establishing the 
promised dominion from the Mediterranean to 
the Euphrates. It next enters Egypt,—and, 
under Ammon, produces a great ow ay A 
passes off to the Mediterranean, traversing the 
Archipelago, and, in its northward course, com- 
municates a spirit of excitement to the several 
states of Greece—Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Ma- 
cedonia. Then, it visits the barbarous nations 
to the north,—and the Gauls ravage Greece ; 
visits the Adriatic,—and Greece becomes a Ro- 
man colony ; the coast of Italy,—and that coun- 
try straightway assumes imperial dominion, 
which it retains only so long as it is traversed by 
the “‘ Kyffrawd.”” Lombardy, the country of the 
Franks, and lastly England, are afterwards the 
scenes of its visitation.—Verily, a — poetical 
myth might be constructed out of this theory of 
the ‘“‘ Kyffrawd.”’ It is only needful to personify 
the influence, and an interesting fable would 
almost suggest itself. To the many historical 
objections that may be taken to the author’s 
statements, answers, of course, are given in the 
present pamphlet. They are evidently satis- 


same time, he acknowledges that there have 

been in different parts of the world certain irre- 
gular outbursts of the same electric stimulus.— 

“Of such,” he continues, “ I imagine one to have 
taken place in Arabia at the Saracenic eruption ; an- 

other in Peru and Mevico, at the rise of the Inca and 
Aztec monarchies; and another in Tartary, in the time 
of Genghis Khan; and also of Timour; and perhaps 
in France, at the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion; as about the latter period certain phenomena 
presented themselves which indicated the existence 
of powerful electric action. For the Aurora Borealis, 
which for many years had not excited notice, now 
suddenly made its appearance with extraordinary 
intensity. Its fiery and awful aspect is still well re- 
membered, together with the anxious curiosity with 
which people went out night after night to watch its 
movements, regarding its deep blood-red and flame- 
coloured tints, with its sword-shaped beams, as pre- 
sages of wars and bloodshed. The wars certainly did 
follow, together with fearful popular commotions, and 
confirmed multitudes in these ideas; whilst others, un- 
willing to afford any sanction to superstition, would 
not acknowledge in these, or any alleged similar co- 
incidences, any connexion whatever, and attributed 
them all to mere accident. But may we not consider 
the subject more philosophically, and refer the wars 
and Aurora to the same cause, viz——a sudden and 
excessive evolution of electric influence, producing an 
endemic mental intoxication and fever? For the ex- 
citement was but of comparatively short duration; 
nor did the Aurora continve long with the same de- 
gree of intensity; at least those who remember it have 
never since known it exhibit the same extraordinary 
character as at the time to which I refer. And I am 
inclined to believe that if national mental phenomena 
were made a subject of study, in conjunction with 
those of a material nature, there would be found a 
connexion between general national excitement and 
electric evolution.” 

This passage is curious. It certainly brings 
the theory out in strong relief: but so wide a 
range is given to these irregular manifestations, 
that the normal state of the influence contended 
for has scarcely the preponderance. We coun- 
sel Mr. Price to reflect upon this, To us it is 
almost conclusive. 





The Book of Perth: an Illustration of the Moral 
and Ecclesiastical State of Scotland before and 
after the Reformation ; with Introduction, §c. 
By John Parker Lawson, M.A. Edinburgh, 
Stevenson. 

“The fair city” of Perth—or, as it was formerly 

more generally designated, “ St. Johnstown” — 

occupied a far more important station during 
the Middle Ages than it has for the last four 
centuries. Although not boasting that high 
degree of antiquity which belongs to almost 
every chief town of the sister kingdom—for the 
mere circumstance of its having been a Roman 
station has little to do with its antiquity asa 
city, seeing that more than a thousand years 
intervened ere it obtained its first charter of 
incorporation—still, as it may date its civic pri- 
vileges from the middle of the twelfth century, 
it may rank among the more ancient cities of 

Scotland, From this period to 1482, when 

James the Third a removed the seat of 

government to Edinburgh, Perth was the me- 

tropolis of Scotland. From its proximity to the 

Highlands, it was strongly fortified; and its 

burgesses were kept in continued employment 

by alternate feuds and truces with their bar- 
barous neighbours. 

Where the earliest Scottish Parliaments met 
has not been recorded: but in 1115, Alexander 
the First helda convention at Scone,—the Abbey 
of which he refounded ; and as his great-grand- 
son Malcolm the Fourth convened a great 
national council in the adjoining city of Perth 
in 1160, it seems very likely that the charter 
granted by David the First, seven years before, 
was the first step toward the elevation of Perth 
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1210, Perth received its additional charter as 
“a royal burgh:” and from that- period to 
1482 it appears to have been the exclusive seat 
of government and place for the meeting of 
the Parliament.— 

“Tt was in the reign of Robert III. that the cele- 
brated conflict was fought on the North Inch of 
Perth, which was witnessed by that Monarch from 
the balconies of the Gilten Arbour in the garden of 
the Dominican Monastery, on the ground now occu- 
pied by the elegant houses forming Atholl Place, 
the Crescent, and Rose Terrace. The combatants 
were the Clan Chattan and the Clan Kay, the former 
of whom were Mackintoshes, but it is not agreed 
who were the Clan Kay. The conflict was conducted 
on the principle of that of the Horatii and Curiatii 
in Roman history, and is the more interesting because 
it is minutely described by Sir Walter Scott in the 
story of the ‘Fair Maid of Perth.’ Thirty comba- 
tants were selected from the hostile Clans, and the 
scene was altogether remarkable, without the exag- 
gerations of Boece and Lesley, or the speeches which 
Buchanan makes the contending savages to utter 
after the most approved style and manner of Livy. 
The gallantry of Henry Wynd, the hero of Sir 
Walter Scott’s story, or Hal of the Wynd, still 
popularly called the Gow Chrom or the Bandy-legged 
Smith of St. Johnstown, a tradesman of Perth, who 
for half a French dollar of gold volunteered to supply 
the place of an absent Mackintosh, originated the old 
proveyb stiil extant—‘ He comes in for his ain hand 
as Henry Wynd fought.’ Victory declared in favour 
of Hal of the Wynd and the Clan Chattan, of whom 
nineteen fell, and most of the survivors were severely 
wounded, Twenty-nine of the Clan Kay lay dead 
on the Inch, and the survivor, who, strange to say, 
was unhurt, forced his way through the spectators, 
threw himself into the Tay, and escaped by swimming 
to the other side. The chanter of one of the bagpipes 
which then sent forth its pibrochs is still preserved 
in the family of Cluny Macpherson, a distinguished 
Highland chief, and this ancient trophy is known as 
the Federan Dhu, or Black Chanter.” 

“ The fair city’’ seems to have enjoyed pros- 

‘erity until the reign of James the First,—that 
monarch whose long captivity in England and 
romantic attachment to “the lady Jane’’ are 
so well known. Disgusted at the barbarism of 
his nobles, and determined to suppress the dis- 
orders and rapine which so generally prevailed, 
he is said to have exclaimed on his return,— 
“‘ By the help of God, though I should myself 
lead the life of a dog I will make the key 
keep the castle and the bush secure the cow.” 
His efforts were unavailing: and thirteen years 
after, he was assassinated by the Earl of Athol. 
From this period, Perth was only occasionally 
visited by the sovereigns :—and eventually 
Edinburgh became chief city. In 1601, however, 
Perth was the place of meeting of a General 
Council of our James the First ;—at which Acts 
“anent a new cunzie of gold and silver” were 
passed ; and it was also the scene of the Gowrie 
conspiracy. 

The work before us gives an account of the 
various religious establishments of Perth during 
the Middle Ages, with copious lists of their en- 
dowments,—followed by extracts from the Kirk 
Session Registers, both Presbyterian and Epis- 
copalian. The comparatively late date of the 
various endowments — none previous to the 
thirteenth century being recorded—furnishes 
additional proof to us that the rise of “ the fair 
city” must be placed about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The gifts and endowments 
themselves afford but a mean estimate of the 
wealth of the city,—and even of the ancient 
Scottish kings. ‘‘ One cake of wax” annually, 
or even ‘ten chalders of malt, five of wheat, 
seven pounds sixteen shillings, and a cake of 
wax’’—seems but niggardly largess from mon- 

archs,—even although the succeeding one added 

the welcome gift of “one hogshead of wine.” 

The gifts of the nobles and burgesses in like 

manner chiefly consist of bolls or chalders of 


wheat and barley, small portions of land, and 
money payments varying from two to twenty 
or thirty shillings annually. As in one instance 
in which a penalty is agreed upon of 200/. this 
is specified as “‘the usual money of Scotland,” 
we are not sure whether, after all, the shillings 
before mentioned may not be reduced to pen- 
nies. One point emphatically marks both 
the poverty and rudeness of the inhabitants 
of Perth:—that in no instance do we find 
gifts of either jewellery, vestments, or altar 
plate; although such benefactions meet us on 
almost every page of our ‘ Monasticon,’ and 
afford so many curious illustrations of society 
and of the progress of commerce. 


In 1559, these religious establishments were 
suddenly overthrown, and the very buildings 
demolished,—not by the mandate of king or 
nobles, but by the citizens of Perth themselves ; 
“infected by an almost unparalleled madness,” 
says Mr. Lawson, “in consequence of a sermon 
preached by John Knox in St. John’s Church.” 
Now, without offering any opinion as to John 
Knox or his doings, we may fairly doubt whe- 
ther the friars of Perth were the immaculate 
personages which the editor inclines to consider 
them, when we find that men among whom they 
lived, and with whom they were in daily inter- 
course, joined so heartily and unitedly in their 
expulsion. Indeed, from the well-known and un- 
controverted history of the Reformation in Scot- 
land—however much we may allow for exagge- 
rated statements of the preachers and excited feel- 
ings of the populace—we must perceive that the 
whole body of the clergy had made themselves 
obnoxious to the people ;—and that this should 
have been altogether without a cause is utterly 
incredible. As proof that “the population was 
much more virtuous and simple under the Papal 
hierarchy than under the abstract discussions 
and feuds in the General Assemblies,”’ Mr. 
Lawson presents us with ‘ Selections from the 
Kirk Session Registers.”” Now, even if the entire 
registers, instead of selections, had been offered, 
these could have thrown no light on the subject, 
unless documents of a precisely similar nature 
could have been brought forward on the other 
side. But these are not obtainable. We, there- 
fore, can only form conjectural opinions on the 
subject. 

The extracts begin with the year 1577, and 
are continued to 1634; and they certainly con- 
tain but little record of the “good deeds” of 
the inhabitants of Perth. When, however, we 
remember—as the editor in this case justly ob- 
serves—that “the Kirk Sessions were so many 
ecclesiastical police courts,’ we must also re- 
member that it was not the decorous, kirk- 
going folk only who figure disgracefully on its 
pages, but the lower and lowest orders—even 
the licensed beggars, those curses of Scotland 
for so many generations. 


Many of the entries are, however, very 
laughable. The duty of the parish beadle on 
Sundays seems chiefly to have consisted of mar- 
shalling the penitents in their proper places, 
keeping the children quiet, and whipping the 
dogs out of kirk :—and truly his office was no 
sinecure. The following extract gives a spe- 
cimen of only a few of the multifarious arrange- 
ments which fell to the charge of the Kirk 
Session.— 


“Children not to be brought for Baptism till after 
the Sermon.—March 6, 1586-7. Ordains that no 
bairns be fetched into the kirk in the time of preach- 
ing, but to be holden in some secret place until the 
preaching is ended, and then to be presented to the 
Minister to be baptized, for avoiding of the tumult 
of the incoming of the people with them, or of the 
outgoing of the people for them; and also for avoid- 
ing of the crying of the infants and bairns which 





make din in the time of the preaching, so that others, 








[Ocn 16 
in looking to the bairns and people «= 
stopped from hearing. People with them, are 


Unmarried Sisters not to liv 
20, 1586-7. Ordains the two sisters ty Mart 
Janet Stewart, that they be not found in th 
again with their sister, but every one of th : 
go to service, or where they may be best me thal 
without slander, under the penalty of warding ¢.. 
persons, and banishment of the town, ring the 

“A Family Arrangement.—Ma . 
James Walker to ae two bair FB 
sustain them in bed and board; 
ing of his wife, and the other bairn to give he 
forty pennies (3d. sterling) and forty shillings 
sterling) yearly for her house meill at two term: “ 
else adhere unto her as his wife.” —_ 

Elspith Cuthbert appears with a sad com. 
plaint against one Malcolm Denis, because h 
kept her husband from his home (probably 
through the potency of his ale); and Maleoly 
is thereupon rebuked, and ordered to do 80 no 
more. Scolds and slanderers were also much 
on the increase about this time ;—so the fj. 
lowing Act “anent them” was passed.— 

“ Scolding.— November 7, 1587. Whilk day the 
Minister and Elders of the burgh of Perth for the 
time, being convened within the revestry of the same. 
understanding that they have been sundry and diver 
times troubled with flyters and slanderers of their 
neighbours, and for order taken with them in time 
coming, ordain that all persons whatsoever within this 
burgh, or parochin of the same, as well to burgh as 
to land, being called, accused, and convicted in the 
offences of flyting or slander, shall be apprehended 
by the baillies whatsoever for the time, and on the 
Satyglay immediately following the day and date of 
the Wecreet against the slanderer and fiyter being 
apprehended, they shall be put upon the cock-stool 
from ten hours afternoon until twelve, therein to re. 
main, with the branks in their mouth, and not to 
come down till the foresaid two hours be justly ex. 
pired and past, and thereafter to pay ane half merk 
(6d. sterling) to the poor, and also (to) find caution 
to compear in the seat and stool of repentance, there 
to confess their offence publicly, in the presence of 
the haill congregation convened in time of preaching, 
and to come thereafter from the seat and stool of 
repentance, and humbly on their knees crave the 
person or persons offended pardon and forgiveness,” 
We should have thought so stringent an Act 
would have closed the mouths of the greatest 
scolds in “ the fair city ;” but, alas! we find to 
the end of the register that “ ’twas past the art 
of man,” as the old song has it, “to makea 
scolding wife hold her tongue.” 

There are many Acts relating to beggars, 
Sometimes Perth is overrun by crowds of High- 
land beggars—sometimes by those from the 
south; and then, we find the keeper of the 
brig of Tay falls under censure for admitting 
“beggars and others foresaids for recompense 
some eight pennies Scots, or one halfpenny, 
and some more.”—The feeing of officers was 
therefore early practised. The direction which 
follows—that all the town beggars should be 
distinguished by “the Holy Lamb, the town’s 
mark and token on the breast,”’ that they might 
exclusively receive the alms of the townspeople 
—was, however, evidently calculated to encov- 
rage mendicancy. Contests with butchers and 
brewers, but particularly bakers, for pursuing 
their callings on Sundays, and fines and cen- 
sures passed on those who were absent from 
kirk and preaching, fill up a large space,—and 
exhibit the inquisitorial character of the Kirk 
Session. We, however, must bear in mind that 
this incessant meddling was characteristic of 
theage;—and that even in our far more civilized 
and enlightened England the directions respect- 
ing the churchwarden’s duties were almost 3 
stringent. In one or two instances, however, this 
very meddling wasnot without benefit. Thus, 
woman having been reported as a witch, certain 
honest neighbours were summoned and quee 
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oman,” John Watson and 
san boner had t0 wear “the branks” for 
re oy A miller's boy was accused by his 
flow-servant of theft; inquiry was made, and 
Session found he was innocent. Thereupon, 
hee “ane poor boy, having nothing to 
jive on but his service,” they gave him their 
certificate of character. ne 
In 1611, Episcopacy was established in the 
yorthern part of Scotland ; but notwithstanding 
Wir, Lawson's exultation, we cannot find any 
roofs of the superior wisdom or benevolence 
of the Kirk Session. There was quite as much 
eddling,—while the number of “ disorderlies 
ae tohave increased. The people, too, were 
ill driven to church ; but, whether it was out 
of an awful contempt of episcopacy or whether 
the new service acted as a so orific, we find the 
sleepers 80 increased that there isa grave di- 
rection, in 1616, that * John Tenendon’ shall 
have “his rod staff in the kirk on the Sabbath 
days, therewith to waken sleepers, and to re- 
nove greeting bairns forth of the kirk. 
In 1618, Perth was honoured by the pre- 


bishops and archbishop,—not to deli- | 
wot hey | incidents,’"— dreams and all—recorded in his 


herate, but to humbly receive and put in force 


commands of the most religious King | t 3 bi he 
—— who, having finished the Overbury | look with some respect upon similar failings. 
fair to his satisfaction, now took up the ap-| We regret to perceive the virulent spirit which 
propriate office of “nursing father to the | characterizes most of these Scottish antiquarian 


Church.” It is amusing to find Archbishop 
Spottiswode urging upon the unwilling preach- 
es the acceptance of the articles, because 
“these things proceed from his Majesty, and 
sre his own motions, and not any others ;’” and 
that therefore, if they complained of the penal- 
ties for non-compliance, “ we will lay all the 
burthen on the King, and if you call him a per- 
secutor, all the world will stand up against 
you.” We should like to have known how 
many in England joined in this opinion of “ all 
the world.” , : 

The remaining extracts afford little that is 
interesting. Rioting and quarrelling in_the 
kirk seem still to have continued ; and “ John 
Keir’s wife” is convicted of breaking his head 
with a pair of tongs! Her punishment was, 
therefore, ‘on next mercat day to pass bare- 
footed, holding up the same tongs in her right 
hand above her head, through the streets of the 
town.” The two following entries deserve a 
place as relics of “‘ Folk-Lore” :— 

“4fugust 11,1623. Compeared Janet Jackson, and 
is accused for consulting with witches, and following 
their advice for health to her bairn, in that she 
employed umquhil Isabel Haldane to go silently 
(xeretly) to the Well of Ruthven, and silent back 
again with water to wash her bairn. The said Janet 
confesses that the said Isabel brought the water, and 

¢ washed the bairn therewith, and that the said Isabel 
did it unemployed by her; and also that she put her 
laim through ane cake made of nine carnes (pickles) 
of meal gotten from women married maidens, and 
that it is a common practice used for curing bairns of 
the cake mark. * * Charming.—December 30, 1634. 
Conform to citation compeared Robert Thomson, 
maltman, and it is shown (to) him that delation is 
made to the Session that a bairn of his was taken to 
the Mill of Balhousie and put in(to) the flapper 
thereof, and the mill set on, to be charmed, which is 
alesson of Satan, and express against God's command. 
He answered that he knew not thereof until the bairn 
retuned. Being such an odious offence, the Session 
take to be advised with the Presbytery the morrow 
how the same shall be punished.” ; 
We think the editor is mistaken in substitut- 
ing the word “secretly” for “silently,” in the 
first quotation: — for the very essence, so to 
speak, of these old spells was believed to con- 
ast in silence; and we could point to several 
charms the efficacy of which was believed to 
ha, neutralized if a syllable were even 
whispered, 
€ cannot congratulate Mr. Lawson on the 





manner in which he has performed his part. 
In his violent hostility to the views, political 
and religious, of John Knox and his followers, 
he has fallen into some curious blunders. Thus, 
while he very correctly remarks that “lessons 
of modesty and self-respect were not likely to 
be impressed by exposing delinquents in the 
presence of a congregation, or by placing them 
at the church door,” he forgets that the ridicu- 
lous farce of public penance and the white 
sheet is to be found nowhere save in his own 
Episcopal Church. Thus, too, when he abuses 
the Kirk Session for punishing those who har- 
boured “ papists,” he forgets that this was the 
law of the land,—and the law in England too, 
and most severely enforced here by episcopal 
authority itself. It is amusing to find him 
abusing ‘the credulity” of the preachers in 
regard to witches,—when in that credulity the 
judges must have participated, who sentenced 
them to death by the dozen. The contempt for 
their belief in “ providential visitations and 
wonderful incidents” is curious in a writer 
to whom we are indebted for a most eulogistic 
life of Archbishop Laud. Surely the “ wonderful 


diary ought to have induced his biographer to 


works; for it seriously diminishes their value. 
The writer who is determined to find nothing 
good in the period which he undertakes to illus- | 
trate is just as unworthy of confidence as he who | 
with blind partiality is determined to behold | 
nothing wrong in it. 








| 
A Popular Account of the Manners and Customs | 


of India, By the Rev. T. Acland. Murray. 
Tuts volume is the new issue—No. 50—of the 
‘Home and Colonial - Library” ; and, without 
any disparagement of its many able — 
sors, we may say that, in its own peculiar man- 
ner, it is far from being the least interesting and | 
instructive of the series. The writer, accom- | 
panied by his wife, went out to India in the early | 
part of the year 1842, to devote himself to paro- | 
chial and pastoral duties in that distant portion of | 
ourempire. He wasat first appointed toa ministry 
in the province of Assam—a parish about twice as 
large as England; but subsequently removed 
to the more important station of Cuttack. 
Here the climate is more fatal to Europeans; 
and on the 17th of May 1845 he fell a victim 
to its ravages. 

The work before us is the result of his per- 
sonal experiences and observations, intermixed 
with curious anecdotes, popular legends and 
stirring adventure on the waters and in the 
jungle: all set forth with modesty, simplicity, 
and apparent truth. Mr. Acland had left his 
children behind him in England, to finish their 
education and complete their growth before 
encountering the burning sun of the East; and 
the letters written for their amusement and in- 
formation—stripped of all that was private or 
not pertinent to the subject, and for the sake of 
brevity and convenience thrown into the form 
of a journal,—constitute the volume. 

Its value consists in its social revelations — 
the minute accuracy of its account of the modes 
and attributes of domestic life in India. This 
is the information which it is most desirable to 
have, and yet most difficult to obtain from books. 
Every one is anxious to possess some insight 
into the familiar aspects of social life and the 
conditions under which people exist in a country 
which he intends to visit or in which he takes 
a special interest. This kind of instruction 
with respect to India is that which has been 
least abundantly supplied. The grave produc- 








tions of civilians, historians, antiquarians, and so 


forth, where they contain any information at 
all, give it in a dry and unattractive form ;— 
while the light, sketchy books are for the most 
part written by military men who vegetate in 
barracks and know or see very little of domestic 
life. This diary, without relating anything that 
is positively new, brings the commonplaces of 
household life in India more practically and 
intimately before the reader than usual. The 
method of travelling in the palanquin has been 
often described :—but the following specimens 
of the chant of the bearers may be worth 
quoting—for the sake of the differing tone as 
applied to the differing burthens.— 

“T ought to mention the chant of the palanquin- 
bearers; though they keep to the same sing-song 
tune, yet they generally invent the words as they go 
along. I will give a sample, as well as I could make 
it out, of what my bearers sang the other night; I 
have tried to render their words as nearly as I could 
into English, so as to preserve the metre. The 
poetry must be improved, A palkee means a palan- 
quin: it is the Hindustanee word, though one also 
generally used in conversation, Each line is sung 
in a different voice; in the following, for instance, 
the first line would be sung in the usual voice, the 
second very high, the third in a sort of gruff tone :— 

Oh, what a heavy bag! 

No; it’s an elephant: 

Iie is an awful weight, 

Let's throw his palkee down— 

Let's set him in the mud— 

Let's leave him to his fate. 

No, for he'll be angry then ; 

Ay, and he will beat us then 

With a thick stick. 
Then let’s make haste and get along, 
Jump along quick. 

And then, suiting the action to the word, off they 
set in a nasty jog-trot which rattled every bone 
in my body, keeping chorus all the time of ‘ Jump 
along quick, jump along quick,’ until they were 
obliged to stop for laughing. ‘The second sample is 
from the men who carried Mrs. Acland, and is in 
quite a different metre. I must tell you that *cub- 
badar’ means ‘ take care,’ and ‘ baba’ (pronounced 
‘barba’) means ‘ young lady’ :— 


3. 
Carry her gently, 
Jubbadar ! 
For the road’s rough, Little baba, 


2. 
Trim the torches, 
Cubbadar! 


1. 
She's not heavy, 

Cubbadar ! 
Little baba, 

Cubbadar ! Cubbadar! 
Carry her swiftly, Here the bridge is, 

Cubbadar ! Cubbadar ! 
Pretty baba, Pass it swiftly, 

Cubbadar! Cubbadar! 

Cubbadar! Cubbadar ! Cubbadar! 

Cubbadar! Cubbadar! Cubbadar !" 

There are noinns or houses of entertainment 
in India—except in Calcutta; but the general 
hospitality of the inhabitants renders this of 
little importance. The houses of the principal 
persons are always open to the traveller. The 
visitor is expected to take with him his own ser- 
vants, soap, towels and sheets :—for the rest the 
host provides. The following extract will give 
a notion of domestic arrangements in India,— 
and of the sort of visitors by which they may 
be expected to be disturbed.— 

“ My house is called a bungalow, which I chose as 
being the most economical, A bungalow is a thatched 
cottage, with only one ground story. The floors of 
the rooms are not made of wood, but a sort of cement 
which looks like stone. The house stands in the 
midst of a large field called a compound, which be- 
longs to me, and the servants’ dwellings are scattered 
around. I have a flower and kitchen garden, fowl- 
house and place for goats, kitchen, stable, cowhouse, 
and a banyan-tree. The pathways through the 
grass are of fine gravel, and the hedges are composed 
almost entirely of aloes and cactuses, mixed with a 
very sweet-smelling flowering shrub, and here and 
there a bamboo, which is a most beautiful tree, resem- 
bling a very tall weeping-willow. The sensitive plant 
grows wild about the compound, and bears a very 
pink flower resembling that of the red cloves. The 
banyan-tree is abundant here. Each branch projects 
stalks downwards, which take root in the earth, and 
after a few years one tree resembles a cluster, and 
covers a large space of ground. I have several aloes 
in my garden which are just flowering. They have 


Cubbadar! 
Sing so cheerily, 

Cubbadar ! 
Pretty baba, 

Cubbadar ! 
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thrown up a straight stalk about twenty feet high. 
A large cactus is now inbloom. It is about ten feet 
high, and each stem or leaf is thicker round than my 
leg. This kind bears a very beautiful large.white 
flower, which opens only at night. In my kitchen- 
garden are the mango, the plantain, Indian corn, pine- 
apple trees, and many others. Carpets are not used 
here, but the floors are covered instead with India 
matting. In each room is a punkah, which I have 
before described. We procure water for drinking 
from a large tank or pond ; and as we cannot pur- 
chase meat, I have provided myself with thirty-five 
ducks, sixty fowls, four goats, and three kids, which 
last are almost ready to eat ; the goats we shall keep 
for their milk. The judge made me a present of a 
beautiful fawn of the spotted deer, which is becoming 
very tame. I am just going to join a mutton-club. 
Four persons enter into partnership, and agree to 
keep a small flock of sheep; one of which is killed 
twice a-week, and then each partner is provided with 
a quarter of mutton, and each in turn has the liver, 
heart and head. A gentleman yesterday sent me four 
guinea-fowls, and another has promised me six pigeons 
as soon as I have a place to keep themin. I have 
just begun to make a collection of insects, snakes and 
butterflies and moths, of the most beautiful kind. 
The chameleon is very common, and changes its 
colour according to the temper it isin. I have one 
which is generally of a brilliant green; but if its anger 
be roused, it becomes covered with large black spots, 
and when hungry with white spots. These are the 
only changes in its colour I have as yet observed: but 
I have seen others yellow; others, again, black, with 
yellow spots. It is said that each chameleon has ten 
different variations of colour. There is to be seen 
here a light-brown lizard, called the bloodsucker, 
which is constantly running about the walls in the 
rooms. Whenever we take up a paper or a book, 
we are sure to find two or three cockroaches under it 
—not such cockroaches as you may see in England, 
but great ones three or four inches long. The grass- 
hoppers come into the house in numbers, and grow to 
an uncommon size. You may hear them chirruping 
half a mile off. The ants, of which there are three 
sorts, are a great nuisance. Every house swarms with 
them; and unless the legs of tables, drawers, &c., are 
kept constantly standing in jars of water, they attack 
the dinner-cloths, and in fact everything they can 
reach: Ist, there is a very small red ant, whose bite 
causes a very hard red swelling, which continues very 
painful for some days; 2nd, a great black ant, about 
the size of an English wasp, which bites, but does not 
sting; 3rd, the white ant, rather larger than the com- 
mon English ant, which come in a swarm, and in one 
night will devour a table or a shelf full of books. 
You may come down in the morning and find your 
table and books apparently all right, but no sooner 
do you touch them than they all crumble away to 
powder.” 

Here is another item in the domestic esta- 
blishment.— 

“The greatest expenses here are servants and 
house-rent. I pay for my house, which is one of 
the cheapest in Midnapore, forty rupees a month; a 
rupee is two shillings. I keep as few domestics as I 
can; but am obliged to have eleven men and one 
woman. The men are—1 consummar, or headman. 
1 kitmajar, or waiter at table. 1 sirdar, who attends 
to lamps, furniture, &c. 1 bearer, who works the 
punkah and helps the sirdar. 1 dirgee, or tailor, 
who mends stockings, and makes gowns, coats, shirts, 
&c. 2 maistrees, or carpenters. 2 mollees, or gar- 
deners. 1 motee, who sweeps the rooms and keeps 
them in order. 1 beastee, or water-carrier. We 
neither feed nor clothe them : indeed their food con- 
sists of nothing but rice, except the consummar and 
kitmajar, who are Mussulmans. Their pay varies 
from three to ten rupees a-month. Many people 
keep forty or fifty men. The sirdar, or bearer, sleeps 
on a mat in the verandah; the others in houses in 
the compound. They are all forbidden by their 
religion to do the work of any other; their fathers 
and grandfathers performed the same duties, and so 
will their sons and grandsons also, They are a 
thievish set, and we dare not leave anything in their 
way that they can steal. * * It is curious to observe 
how the different castes or ranks here keep distinct, 
and it is this which renders so many servants ne- 
cessary. The man who lays the cloth would feel 





degraded by dusting a chair, and he who dusts the 
chair would rather leave his place than dust the 
room. Again, two men of different castes will neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep together. Their bed is a mere 
mat, which explains well that saying of our Saviour, 
‘Take up thy bed and walk.’ The other day my 
basin had not been emptied. I told the carah of it, 
whose business it is to attend to my apartment, and 
he went a hundred or more yards to call the matee, 
because it would have been beneath his dignity to 
throw the water out into the adjoining bath-room.” 

Mr. Acland records many interesting anec- 
dotes of rencontres with wild animals — the 
tiger, elephant, and so forth. The lovers of the 
terrible will find among these incidents to their 
taste; but all such adventures consist of the 
same elements, and are pretty much alike in 
form. We prefer introducing our readers to an 
animal of another description.— 

“T had been sitting inthe verandah reading, and 
went away for a few minutes to speak to my wife. 
When I came back my chair was occupied. There, 
sitting as quietly and demurely as possible, was an 
enormous ourang-outang, or monkey of some sort. 
When I first caught sight of him he had my book in 
his hands, and was to all appearance reading. It hap- 
pened, however, to be rather a stupid book, and he 
very soon threw it down; he then placed his hands 
upon his knees and sat perfectly still, just as if he 
had been meditating on what he had been reading. 
I should say, as nearly as I could judge, that he must 
have been above five feet in height, supposing him to 
stand erect. He sat as upright asany man. After 
watching him for a minute or two, and observing that 
the calves of his legs were thicker and more like those 
of a man than monkeys’ legs usually are, I stepped 
quietly back and called my wife. All this time I 
had not seen his face; however, as she came, one of 
the parrots screamed, and the old gentleman turned 
hishead. His face was very dark, with large whiskers 
and beard, and hair all perfectly white; his body a 
light-brown, and his face and hands peculiarly large. 
As soon as he saw me he half rose, laid both hands 
on the elbow of the chair, and began to grin and 
show his teeth and spit at me. I did not quite like 
it, as I was afraid he might make a spring in my 
direction; yet I knew that my voice would at once 
frighten him away, if I raised the horrid unearthly 
yell used by the natives to scare wild beasts, and 
which even the tiger will hardly resist unless much 
pressed by hunger. Still I felt more inclined to watch 
him. Once I thought of going round the other way 
and getting my gun, but really he looked so much 
like a man that I could not have shot him, He con- 
tinued to grin and spit until I turned away, hoping 
he would resume his former sedate position. As 
soon, however, as he thought my eye was off him he 
rose leisurely from his chair, stepped slowly out of 
the verandah, caught hold of a branch of the banian- 
tree, and swung himself up into it. As he did this 
I saw that he had a long tail, so he could not, I 
believe, have been an ourang-outang. Indeed I 
never heard of them coming into this. little island, 
nor, I think, into the district. I went into my study 
and immediately afterwards heard him scuttling 
away over the roof the house. I have not seen him 
since, but if he comes back I shall try to make friends 
with him by giving him food, though I believe he 
belongs to rather a treacherous family.” 

The stranger did not think proper to renew the 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Acland speaks with invariable kindness 
of the native Hindus ; and maintains that they 
possess more honesty than they receive credit 
for. It is customary to say that they have no 
sense of yay indeed any word to ex- 
press such an idea in their language; but our 
author shows, from his own experience, that 
this is a hasty and uncharitable conclusion. 
Treating them with respect and gentleness, 
and, above all, refraining from striking them, 
he found his reward in their diligence and de- 
votion to his wants and interests. That there 
are amongst them much cringing and insincerity 
cannot be denied; but these are vices toa great 
extent induced by oppression and by a sense of 
weakness and insecurity.—Mr. Acland gives an 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































that his poor work, under any circumstances, is to 
be handsomely belaboured,—so he may as well do 
something to deserve it. “Some of the more fiery 
spirits among the Freemasons, it would seem, be- 
came indignant at the first announcement of the 
‘ Curiosities,’ because they found therein a hint that 
the veil would be lifted from their mysteries; and, 
however apt in keeping masonic secrets, they could 
by no means make a secret of their resentment. 

suppose they knew the result would be much the 







































































same as when the veil was withdrawn from Mokanna, 












affecting account of the miseries of the pilorim. the notoni® 
who come to worship the Ju F ike Tam-o 
P ggernaut ; and + wrath 
zealously contends against the continuan their wis 
English support to the worship of the cool gaol a ° 
idol. Into the important political bearin me itis 
the question he does not enter, Sof ) previo 
The following glimpse of a personage who iy fm Opium Ea 
probably destined to re-appear in more stirrin since cond 
scenes is worth transfering.— SE syle far m 
“T was riding out with two friends a few days now prese! 
near Balasore, when we saw a cavalcade approachi scruple to 
consisting of several armed men, some on hentte® of the sho 
others on camels. We inquired who they were, and field of J 
learned that it was the escort of Bheere Singh, wh tedly t 
had been on a pilgrimage to Juggernat’h, V. faithful Sa 
joined the Rajah and had a long gossip with him, courtesy, | 
The first salutation was a salaam on both sides that the farth 
is,—we bowed almost to the necks of our ho speaks of 
pressing the palms of our right hands opin ae task of ef 
foreheads. The Rajah, being more polite, or havi blunderin; 
better command of his horse, salaamed with both It isawke 
hands. I shall describe the man, because judgi make his 
from the present state of his country, it is pours borrower, 
that he may hereafter figure in the history of India, 4 War 
He appeared about forty years of age, strongly built vols. — 
but not very tall; large black whiskers, and the uni. indeed, 
versal moustache, which however was smaller than lady has 
usual. There was much fire and animation both in jg husband 
his eyes and gestures; I should say also that his look handsom: 
betrayed a cunning and intriguing spirit. He was uniform | 
evidently unwilling to say much concerning the dis. zoology } 
turbances which have recently taken place in his [jy common! 
country, but was most anxious to hear our opinions from the 
He said he had seen the burra lord (great lord) ricketty | 
Ellenborough, as he came through Calcutta; and I Refleci 
wondered whether the real object of his journey rial, Mer 
might not have been to see and speak with the Go- These ai 
vernor-General rather than to perform his devotions they are 
at Pooree. But one thing struck me especially, and not deta 
it is a thing highly to the credit of our Indian Go The C 
vernment. Pointing to his retinue, he said, ‘ ThisI Tholuck 
very much admire. In my own country and all the tersperse 
native states (that is, states governed by native rajahs), of Herb 
if I were to go to sleep, I must set my guards round Schill 
me with their arms in their hands, and I dare not aska L. Brau 
stranger to carry athing forme lest he should run away interline 
with it. But directly I come into the Burra Beebee The I 
Company’s territories’ (the East India Company is that she 
called the Burra Beebee, or the great lady, by all the mos 
the natives), ‘directly I come into their territories, is well i 
although they are so vast, so immense, from sea to things, 
sea’ (and he stretched forth his hands in every diree- it avoit 
tion), ‘ directly I come there, if I am weary I can go to the c 
to sleep under any tree by the road side, and I can Liter 
tell all my guards to go to sleep also. If I want compil 
anything carried I can say to the stranger, “Cary and sh 
it,” and I know it is safe. Oh! the Burra Beebee passage 
Company is a very good great king.’”’ and pr 
With this native homage to the morality of our tion of 
Indian power, we conclude our extracts from and 80 
the unpretending volume before us. Such par- able fo 
tial examples as we are enabled to make scarcely wo 
represent the interest which it may have for Pe 
the intending resident in India. ealarg 
the su 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. subscr 
New Curiosities of Literature and Book of the negye 
Months. By George Soane.—These volumes seem ber, a 
principally composed of the sweeping of Mr. Soane’s — 
‘Note Book’ and of papers which have already Ps . 
appeared in periodicals; and they contain “an f th 
infinite deal of nothing” that is new. The majority f rs 
of the New Curiosities are, to use the compiler’s own h 
words, “no curiosities at all.” The ‘ Dissertation _ 
on Freemasonry’ may be mentioned as a sample. _ 
Mr. Soane says, he understands from good authority the § 
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i rophet of Khorassan; for ever since, 
& moore Shanter’s dame, they have been nursing 


/ -eep it warm.” But Mr. Soane has a 
= or ptm answer to the brotherhood :—his 
¢Rosicrusianism and Freemasonary” is not 

- It is a working up of materials which Buhle 
had previously collected—and which the ‘English 

- m Eater’ (if we remember rightly) some years 
_ condensed for the use of English readers in a 
pet more agreeable than that in which they are 
pnd ed by Mr. Soane.—Mr. = ge _ 
seruple to use the strongest language when he speaks 
of the shortcomings of his fellow labourers in the 
feld of popular antiquities. He denounces re- 

tedly the carelessness and ignorance of “Brand's 
faithful Sancho Panza,”—as, with equal humour and 
courtesy, he designates Sir Henry Ellis; laughs at 
«the farthing rushlight of Archdeacon Nares;” and 
speaks of Mr. Dyce’s “ utter incompetency for the 
task of editor,” and of the certainty of the latter’s 
blundering wherever it is possible for him to do so. 
It isawkward that a gentleman so free-spoken should 
make his own conspicuous inaccuracy, even as a 
borrower, the measure of his presumption. 

A Warning to Wives; or, the Platonic Lover. 3 
ywls —The sub-title explains the story—which is, 
indeed, of the most transparent character. A married 
lady has a Platonic flirtation with her cousin—her 
husband is, of course, old and rich, she young and 
handsome. The lady is, however, reclaimed by the 
uniform kindness of her lord,—whose devotion to 
wology is perhaps his only fault. So much for 
commonplace. Another Scott is wanted to drive 
from the field this new Minerva-press progeny—more 
rickety and disgraceful than the old. 

Reflections of a Rambler through the Ruins of Mate- 
rial, Mental, and Artificial Creations. By S. Smith. 
These are, indeed, rambling reflections ;—which, as 
they are not calculated to abide with the reader, need 
not detain the critic. 

The Circle of Human Life. From the German of 
Tholuck. By R. Menzies.—A devotional work in- 
terspersed with quaint verses, reminding us sometimes 
of Herbert. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. With an Introduction by 
L. Braunfells and A. C. White.—The text with an 
interlinear translation, calculated to be very useful. 

The Philosophy of Religion. By T. Dick.—A work 
that should thoroughly justify this title would deserve 
the most serious attention. The publication before us 
is well intended,—contains some sensible and shrewd 
things, and is animated with a generous spirit; but 
it avoids all the points which alone would entitle it 
to the character of “ Philosophy.” 

Literary Extracts. By J. Poynder.—A laborious 
compilation, indicating a wide amount of reading, 
and showing judgment in the selection of striking 
passages—by turns poetical, witty, humorous, sage, 
and practical. There is, however, a frequent indica- 
tion of religious prejudice, not at all in good taste; 
and some of the verses introduced are rather remark- 
able for pious intention than for poetical merit. The 
present is a much enlarged edition. 

Catalogue of the London Library, 12, St. James's 
Square. By J.G. Cochrane.—This is a second and 
enlarged edition. A glance at its contents will show 
the superiority of the collection. These books the 
subscribers are entitled to take home for private 
perusal in the study and by the fireside. The num- 
her, already exceeding 13,000 volumes, annually in- 


Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book and Poetical 
Miscellany for 1848.We notice this as the earliest 
of the almanacks; though we doubt the advantage 
of being so far in advance of the season. It has, 
however, literary claims to attention. Miss Frances 
Brown contributes both verse and prose: and as a 
Specimen of the literature of the volume we quote 
the following from her pen, — 


The Parted Sisters. 


We stand beneath the laden vine 
From out whose sheltering leaves 
ie same broad gleains of hearth-light shine 
That shone on childhood’s eves; 

For round the old home portals twine 
The tendrils summer weaves, 

And safe beneath their kindred shade 

My children play as once we played. 

Hark, how their clear light laughter rin 
With tones long passed from ours ! - 





A voice of unforgotten springs 
With all their gathered flowers 
Back, back upon my soul it brings 
Like sun-bursts seen through showers ;— 
And one looks on them with the gaze 
Of our lost father’s happier days ; 


But memories from thy glance are shed 
To those bright years unknown. 
Tlow have our parted summers sped ? 
Around my steps have grown 
The loved oneg that replace the dead— 
But thou haSt come alone ; 
The home, the household gems are mine ;— 
Long parted sister, where are thine ? 


The wanderer brightened where she leant 
Against that rose-clad wall— 

** My children are the pages sent 
Through cottage bower and hall: 

I hear their voices, yet unspent 
By time and distance, fall 

Upon mine ear, with many a tone 

From hearts that love them like mine own! 


Oh, pleasant on my rest at first 
Those far-sent echoes stole ; 
And glorious were the hopes that nurst 
The children of my soul. 
It may be that the stream which burst 
So brightly, sought its goal 
Through many shades,—but none profound 
As those that human love hath found. 


“« They will not meet mine after days 
With souls grown far apart; 

They will not come from life’s highways 
The worn, the changed of heart ; 

I shall not find one withering trace 
Of Time’s‘destroying art 

Upon them, but the bloom that caught 

Its freshness from my morn of thought. 


** They will not fill my prayers like those, 
The parted, whose long loss 

Hath gulfs that love can never close 
And only memory cross ; 

Between their steps and mine there grows 
No desert where the dross 

Of time, or pride, or wrath, may build 

Their barriers o’er affections chilled. 


“* The flowers of many a far dream bloom, 
The turtle hath its mate 

Still in the shadow of my home,— 
But all alone and late 

O’er parting waves and years I come, 
Yet come not desolate, 

But rich in many a wreath and ray 

Won from bright summits far away. 


** And yet I see the home-fire burn 
E’en as it burned of yore;— 

Tow will this household scene return 
Upon me, as the shore 

Of some once-trodden ocean bourn 
The mariner no more 

May reach, still rises on his dreams 

With all its glorious trees and streams, 

“There might have been unsounded depths 
Of love—perchance of tears— 

Found in this voiceless heart, that sleeps 
Beneath the ice of years: 

But darkly rise the pathless steeps 
Life's wayward fortune rears, 

From hope, but not from sight, to part 
The unreached havens of the heart. 

**Sister, I bless thy home of love,— 
Thy children’s gladdening cheer,— 

The vine that bends so rich above, 
The hearth that burns so clear. 

To its lost sight will memory rove 
Far backward many a year,— 

And find the same bright faces met 

And roses round the portals yet. 

“The songs my spirit poured may flow 
From young lips in its light,— 

The groves that gave their themes may grow 
Green in my kindred’s sight; — 

But never may the minstrel know 
A hearth and home made bright 

By the pure lights of love that shine 
Beneath this lowly roof of thine !” 

We have found it necessary to improve Miss 
Brown’s punctuation; and have indicated two gram- 
matical inadvertencies in the misuse of the words 
“leant” for leaned and “nurst” for nursed in the 
fourth and fifth stanzas. These small blemishes 
excepted, the poem is creditable to the writer and to 
the volume. 


The following new editions and translations, and 
numbers of serial works, have accumulated since 
our last notice. The articles on Sacred Geology, 
originally written for the Church of England Quar- 
terly Review, are now collected into a volume— 
one, as may be expected from its title, opposed to 
the deductions of scientific geologists. We have 
received the fifth and sixth volumes of Grimshawe’s 
Cowper, and also the seventh volume of the Select 
Writings of Robert Chambers—the last of much in- 
terest, containing the popular rhymes of Scotland, 





many additions having been made to former edi- 
tions.—The reprint of The Venerable Bede's Eccle- 
siastical History of England, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, edited by Dr. Giles, make a volume of 
high antiquarian interest, illustrated by judicious 
notes and a map of Anglo-Saxon England. —To 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library we are indebted for 
Mallett’s Northern Antiquities. To his Standard 
Library have been added the second vol. of Lamar- 
tine’s History of the Girondists, and Morrison’s trans- 
lation of Schlegel’s lectures on The Philosophy of Life 
and Language. Here, too, we may mention the 
second part of The New Philosophy, and the second 
edition of Mr. Craig's Philosophy of Training. 'The 
latter work treats of the principles and art of a 
Normal Education—an argument of high import and 
present interest. The sixth and seventh numbers of 
The Parlour Library contain Griffin’s ‘ Collegians,’ 
and Grattan’s ‘ Highways and Byways..—A new 
edition, completed to the present time, of Maxwell's 
Victories of the British Armies.—Vol. II. and Part 
VIII. of The National Cyclopedia.—Part VIII. of 
Dr. Carpenter's Popular Cyclopedia of Natural 
Science and the twenty-third number of the monthly 
issue of Lodge’s Portraits have appeared. — Two 
pamphlets on The Currency Records and Paper versus 
Gold Money, having arrived at second editions, show 
the interest which this question is at length exciting. 
Parts XIX. and XX. of Knight’s Monthly Volume 
present us with a new edition of Pompeii, copiously 
illustrated. Mr. Williams's Home Sermons have 
reached a third edition. — Orr's handsomely Iilus- 
trated Shakspere draws near its conclusion, —the 
publication having reached No. 9:—and of Mr. 
Knight’s other publications, we have received Shak- 
spere, Part IX., Pictorial History of England, No.6 
—Pictorial Life of our Saviour, Part 1X.—Pictorial 
Bible, Part VIII.—Half Hours with the best Authors, 
Part V.—Farmer’s Library, Part VII.—Parts VI. 
and VII. of T’he Modern Orator continue the speeches 
of Fox.—Parts IV. V. VI. VII. and VIII. of The 
Imperial Dictionary, Part VIII. of Dr. W ordsworth’s 
Greece, and Part VIII. of Mr. Milner’s Gallery of 
Nature have also been received. 

The following are works which we can describe 
only by their titles—Bohn’s Catalogue of Books, 
Vol. I.—The Christian State. By the Rev. T. R. 
Birks.—The Spiritual Exercises of Loyola. Trans- 
lated by Seager, with a Preface by Dr. Wiseman.— 
The Demands of the Ageupon the Church. By G. Daw- 
son.—It is Written. By Prof. L. Gaussen.—Calendar 
of the College of Preceptors—Liturgical Services of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth.—Rimbault’s Musical Bib- 
liography.—Two Lectures on the Life and Writings 
of Maimonides. By Dr. A. Benisch_—An Answer to 
Lord G. Bentinck’s Address.—Controverted Elections, 
—Remarks on the Present Representative System. By 
A. Ker.—The Practice of the Mendicity Society.— 
The Scrip. By Sigmabetaphilus—T7he Laws re- 
lating to the Copyright of Ornamental Designs. 
























LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Abercrombie’s (J.) Essays and Tracts, new ed. 12mo. 5s, 6d. cl. 


Burn’s (R.) Statistics on the Cotton Trade, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Cabinet Lawyer (The), 1847, 14th ed, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Collins’s Memora: for 1848, with Almanack, 4to. 3s. swd. 

Communion Service (The) Considered, by Philo-Biblion, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Cook’s (Eliza) Poems, Second Series, new ed. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Craufurd’s Questions, &c. on Butler’s Analogy, 3rd ed. fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Dawes’s (Rev. R.) Hints for Improved Secular Instruction, 2s. 9d. cl. 

Easy Introduction to Reading for Sabbath Schools, &c. lémo. 8d. bds, 

Edinb, Acad, Outlines of Modern Geography, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. , 

England in 1830, a Letter to the late Earl Grey, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

Farr’s (E.) Bible Biography, 2nd ed. fc. 8vo. 4s. cl. swd. 

Fiske’s (Rev. J. G.) Pastor’s Memorial of the Holy Land, 7s. 6d. cl. 

Garden Almanack (The) and Floral Calendar for 1848, fc. 8vo, 6d. 

Guide to Government Situations, 6th ed. 18mo. 2s. cl. gilt. 

Gully On the Water Cure in Chronic Diseases, 2nd ed, post 8vo. 7s. 

Hand-Book of Plain and Fancy Needlework, square, ls. cl. swd. 

Lallemand On the Causes, &c. of Spermatorrhcea, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Markwick’s (A.) Guide to the Examination of the Urine, &c. 12mo. 4s, 

Marryatt’s (Capt.) Children of the New Forest, Vol. I1. fe. 4s. cl. 

M‘Caul’s (Rev.A.) I luction to Hebrew G , 8VO. 4, cl. swd, 

ractice Cases in Common Law Courts, 8vo. 16s. cl. 
as and Geographical Text Book, roy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
-) How shall I be Thankful! 12mo. 2d. swd. 
Insolvency in the Courts of Bankruptcy, 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Pickwick Illustrations in Thirty-two Plates, cheap ed. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Prac. Mechanic and Engineer’s Mag. Vol. li. Second Series, 10s. 6d. 

Puckle’s (Kev. J.) Parochial Sermons, 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, interlinear translation, &c. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Snow (Dr. J.) On the Inhalation of Ether, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Stanley’s Domestic Ledger, 2s. 6d. swd. (Guttaby.) 

Suttaby’s Ladies’ and Gentlemens’ Pocket-Books for 1848, 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d, roan tuck.— Ditto, Housekeeper’s Account Books 
for 1848: March’s, 2s.; Robson’s, 2s.; and Poole’s, 3s. 4to. swd.— 
Ditto, Pocket Diary, 1s. cl. 

Stepping Stone to English History, 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Traveller's (The) Almanack and Guide for 1848, with map. fe. 8vo. 1s, 

Tyler's Image Worship of the Church of Rome, 8vo. 9s. cl. 

LS ane (Rk. + Notitia Venatica, a Treatise on Fox Hunting, 15s. cl. 
arren’s (J.) Letter on the ** Compressed Couch,” Svo. 6d. swd. 

Williams's (Rev. J. D. K.) Basis of Evangelical Alliance, 3s, 6d. cl. 

Wilson (Erasmus) On Ring Worm, &c. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Wood's (tev, W.) Lectures on First Seven Chapters of Daniel, 3s. cl, 
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ARAB GLEANINGS IN VENICE. ps 
ict. 

Nowhere are there richer materials for completing 
the history of the transition from the middle ages to 
modern times than in the archives and reliquaries of 
the great Venetian republic, whose ambassadors and 
consuls in the various countries of Europe and the 
East—on the shores of the Thames and on those of 
the Nile—amid the frivolous ceremonial of the ante- 
chambers of Madrid or the blunt burghers of the 
Hansa—kept the Signoria most minutely informed 
of all transactions political and commercial, down to 
those personal traits and details which, apparently 
insignificant, enable the reader to transport himself to 
the time and place of writing. 

During thirteen years our ingenious fellow country- 
man Mr. Rawdon Brown has devoted himself to 
the task of extracting these notices: and hearing of 
the attention which had been paying to the history of 
the Arab Countries of the East and the Oriental 
relations of Venice, he with spontaneous kindness 
placed at my disposal his folio of extracts on the 
Mameluke Sultans of Egypt,—an inestimable treasure 
after a recent visit to Cairo, with the voluminous, 
laborious, erudite, and pleasantly gossiping Macrisi 
for guide and instructor. It has often been re- 
gretted that the works of Macrisi, historical as well 
as topographical, did not extend to the close of the 
Circassian dynasty. One almost wishes that instead 
of being the friend and contemporary of Ebn Kha- 
likan, the Arab Plutarch, he had lived a century later, 
affd completed the chronicles of the Sultans of Egypt 
down to 1517,—when this country, as well as Syria, 
were absorbed in the dominions of Selim, who so well 
merited the appellation of the Grand Turk; and the 
principal value of this correspondence in my eyes 
arises from its notices of Cairo during the very 
period that missed the annalism and topography of 
Macrisi.* 

The reader may remember the critical observation 
of Gibbon that the history of the Mameluke Sultans 
would have given Montesquieu in his ‘Grandeur et 
Décadence des Romains,’a nobler and juster parallel 
to the disorders of the succession to imperial power 
than anything to be found in the modern history of 
Algiers. A perusal of this correspondence is so 
striking a corroboration of that view, that we may 
well regret that the points of comparison did not 
seduce the author ef the ‘ Decline’ to a short digression 
from the stately march of his historical triumphs. 
An elective military monarchy trampling on wise 
municipal institutions consecrated by immemorial cus- 
tom and the experience of ages—a succession of 
rude soldiers from distant and barbarous countries 
ruling a nation of polished slaves—reigns ushered in 
and ushered out by blood and venality, and the 
intervals spent alternately in the unbridled lusts of the 
palace and the suppression of rebellions perennially 
renewed—such are the materials of the annalist of 
Egypt from the fall of the Fatimite Caliphate to the 
invasion of Selim. 

The renown of Saladin, the founder of the Kurdish 
dynasty,—the great and signal services which he had 
rendered to Islamism, exceeding those of Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the Lion-hearted Richard, and Tancred de 
Hauteville, all put together, to. Christendom,—the 
equally remarkable success of the reign of his kins- 
man Negim edin Salih Eyoob—were unable to pre- 
serve the royal power in the race of Saladin. If we 
look to the Baharite Sultans at a more advanced 
period, we find a seeming steadiness of the dynasty in 
the family of Sultan Kalaon. This stout old warrior 
was succeeded by his son Mohammed el Nasr, who 
may be called the Hadrian of Cairo—so ardent was 
his ambition to have an extensive and splendidly- 
adorned capital; and when we praise the grand 
mosque of his son Sultan Hassan, we must recollect 
that the school was his father’s. Nothing seemed 
more solid than the fabric of political power of Kalaon 
—more munificent than his son’s patronage of the 
liberal arts—more truly stupendous than the great 
religious monument which bears the name of his 
grandson; and yet the dynasty sinks never to 
re-appear. A Moyed, like a Diocletian, by his 
military talents and architectural splendours might 





* Es Soyoutz wrote since the Turkish conquest; but his 
work compared with those of Macrisi is a compendium of 
moderate pretensions, 





throw a brief lustre on the close of the period; but 
the end was rapidly approaching. The last of the 
Mameluke Sultans was Causo el Ghoury (for Toman 
Beg was a shadow); and his elevation had all that 
irregularity which marked that of his predecessors,— 
so that we are reminded of Gibbon’s fleeting purple. 
“The election of these precarious Emperors, their 
power and their death, were equally destructive to 
their subjects and adherents. The price of their fatal 
elevation was instantly discharged to the troops by 
an immense donative drawn from the bowels of the 
exhausted people.” 

By referring to these extracts for 1501, I find letters 
from Cairo state “that it is thought his (El Ghoury’s) 
reign will be short, as he has not the means of giving 
100 ducats to each Mameluke,—as he told them 
before his election; to which they replied, compelling 
him to accept, and saying they did not want money 
till he had it. ® # Neither sales nor purchases are 
effected, all the Moors keep their shops shut,and the 
Mamelukes cavalcade daily to the castle for their 
pay of 100 ducats; and fears are entertained for the 
Mecca caravan ;—on whose arrival I shall do my best 
and endeavour to get off. And many, to save their 
lives, have returned, on account of the great tumults 
and wars raised daily by the Mamelukes, who choose 
to have their pay monthly: and are in number from 
elevén to twelve thousand—cosa incredibile! and 
think how great a sum would be required for the pay- 
ment of each.” 

Nothing could exceed the regularity of administra- 
tion in Saladin’s time on the feudal plan. It is true 
that he had not read Adam Smith on the division of 
labour. The immense commissariat and war depart- 
ment being in perpetual correspondence with the 
Divan el Katae, or office of crown lands, — the cen- 
turion was planter as well as soldier; and his wekeel 
drubbed the Moslem fellakeen while he was drubbing 
the crusading foe. But as time rolls on, all is con- 
fusion worse confounded. Causo el Ghoury had 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer to the previous 
Sultan,—and how did he raise the wind ? 

“The Sultan fails not to get money from every 
one, by all means; and issued a proclamation for a 
census to be taken of all the houses and shops and 


crews in Cairo; and that the navigators throughout | 


his dominions were to pay according to an estimate 
of a good voyage and a year’s rental of houses and 
shops; which being bruited abroad, the people began 


to murmur: and the Sultan thereupon sent the Delis | 


to scour the city with 300 Mamcelukes well armed 
and with torches, and they surrounded all Cairo as 
far as Boulak, and cut to pieces persons in the streets 
and bazaars to the number of forty or fifty, intimid- 
ating the town not a little. So after this, the crews, 
both great and small, paid the estimate of a voyage, 
and some of the houses and shops a year’s rental; 
yielding thus a good sum of money. Such was the 
panic that for many days the only bazaar opened was 
that of Deli Bashi; and all the merchants hid them- 
selves, except Ahmed Bubak, who went about the 
town because he is the admiral’s cousin.” 

Part of the Mamelukes were banished, others im- 
prisoned,—“ and in this manner he made them be 
quiet, and did not give them the hundred ducats; but 
on the contrary, cut some of them to pieces, and had 
others drowned—so that the rest are depressed, but 
say they will yet have their donative.” 

Causo el Ghoury, according to the portrait in oil 
of him in the collection of Count Attems,—which is 
considered authentic, and bears the inscription Causo 
Gouri Re d’Egitto— had full, regular features, 
—large, intelligent eyes; and although the por- 
trait bears no date, it must have been taken shortly 
before his death, as the beard is milk white. He 
appears to have cultivated Arahic learning with great 
zeal: having been fitter for the studies of literature 
than for the responsibilities of a throne menaced by 
the growing power of the Grand Turk. Traces of 
the conscious superiority of the court of Constanti- 
nople are scattered throughout this correspondence. 
For instance, in 1502, on the occasion of a Turkish 


embassy to Cairo, the envoy crossing from Gara to | 


Egypt was attacked by the Arabs. Some of them 
being taken, the delegate of the Mameluke Sultan’s 
local authority, one Sherif Pasha, wished to Jet them 
off with their thrashing; but the Ambassador had 
them impaled before his tent,—saying that his master 
did similar justice on thieves. Arrived at Cairo, he 


_ very high language about the security of the 
ecca caravan; saying that, “unless the 
(Causo) could or would secure that pilgrim; 
Grand Turk would.” Which words (addstheae” te 
“were very annoying to the grandees of Cairo, Now 
theless, he will receive handsome presents,” : 
Nomentionis, of course, made ofthesplend 
and bazaar of the Ghareey, which C 
which is even now the most pictur 
Cairo—not having been entirely completed til] afte 
his death. But I will request the reader to ace ‘ 
pany me to the Castle of Cairo and the court of the 
Sultan. The accidental blowing-up of the ; 
Caid Bey, in 1823, the taking down of the 
Joseph yor and the erection of the 
mosque of Mohammed Ali, in the Constanti i 
taste, have latterly altered the whole pose ~ 
Citadel of Cairo. But at that time it must haye te 
the beau ideal of the combination ofa Sarace 
and fortress, heightened by its superb position,—do. 
minating the whole valley of the Nile, from Bab 
Arab el Yesar to the peaks of the Pyramids, 
The following is the Secretary Barhbafella'y 
account of the audience given him at Cairo by 
Causo el Ghoury on the 24th of April, 1503, . 
“ How on that morning at daybreak they mounted 
on horseback, with many Sheikhs and Mamelukes- 
who came to conduct them from their dwelling, and 
went to the castle with all their retinues on donkeys, 
On reaching the foot of the castle, as it is on the hill 
they dismounted, and ascended a stair-case of about 
fifty steps; at the top of which they found a large 
iron door open, and within there was seated the 
warder—who is admiral of 1,000 lances,*—with his 
muslin Leffa or turban.t The Cavalier Beli tells me 
this signifies the roll of white muslin folded round the 
turban, and that this leffa underwent a_ process of 
benediction, by such as had performed the Mecca 
pilgrimage, at the Prophet’s shrine; and on either 
side of him were perhaps 500 Mamelukes, all dressed 
in white, with certain long caps on their heads, half 
black and half green; and they were ran_d in line 
all so silent and so respectful that they looked like 
observant Franciscan friars. After entering the door 
aforesaid, they passed cleven others, large likewise 
and of iron, and between each of the said eleven 
doors there was a guard of eunuchs, black and white, 
three or four for each door, and seated with an air 
of marvellous pride and dignity; and marshalled in 
front of them they have, for each door, upwards 
of a hundred Mamelukes standing dressed as above, 
and respectful and silent u¢ supra; and after having 
| passed the twelfth door, the ambassador and the 
others sat down, they being tired, for from the firstdoor 
| to the twelfth the distance is nearly a mile, and having 
rested a little they were called within the thirteenth 
| door which was guarded by Mamelukes and eunuehs 
| ut supra; and there they found a large area six times 
the size of St. Mark’s Square [this means, of course, 
old St. Mark’s Square,—not the present area], on 
either side of which court were about 6,000 Mame- 
lukes all dressed in white with green and black caps 
standing with their usual respect, and at the end of the 
said court was a silken tent facing the sun, in which 
direction was a platform raised about two yards, four 
yards long and two wide, and covered with yellow 
cloth, and before reaching the cloth in the direction 
passed by the ambassador, there was a very large 
carpet on the ground, On the platform there was 
seated the Sultan in the Arabic fashion, his under- 
garment being white surmounted by dark green clo” 
and the muslin turban on his head with three points, 
and by his side was his naked scimitar, and to the 
right of the platform on a carpet of vair were about 
ten admirals, their under-garments being white and 
the upper ones of various colours, and to the let 
were many well-dressed Moors, the officers of the 
said Soldan. : 
“On the ambassador’s entering the court making 
salams, and he and all his retinue pretending to kiss the 
ground, said ambassador and the secretary Alnise Bar 
| bafella went as far as the edge of the carpet, which 
| was about eight paces distant from the Sultan, and 
| there presented his credentials; and having told the 
Sultan what he thought fit, they returned, and came 
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* Those who have seen the pictures of the naval engage 
| ments of the Venetians will recollect the decks of the gallies 
covered with men mailed eap-a-pié 


| + From leff, yeleff, to wrap. 
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othe last door on their way out of the castle; and it 
Z the ordinary day of audience when all flock to 
we rastle. ‘There were on its square about 10,000 
pn with their slaves waiting for their masters; the 
hich slaves are wont when they see Christians on 
horseback to curse and pelt them with stones, with- 
wut caring for ambassadors or anybod y else; and the 
gander suspecting this, as it befell our ambassador 
Piero Diedo, sent ten of his Mamelukes on foot, with 


serv thick sticks in their hands, who began belabour- 


who were waiting ready to salute our 
countrymen in their fashion, breaking their heads and 
ams in such wise that these ten routed the ten 
thousand horse and the slaves that were with them; 
and by cudgelling drove them altogether to the end 
ifthe square, so that they did not dare speak. Such 
is the obedience and dignity maintained by these 
Mamelukes with these coward Moors, that one is suffi- 
cjent to drive a thousand of them like sheep. When 
the ambassador returned, he sent a present to the 
sultan of six robes of cloth of gold, ten robes of velvet, 
jwurteen of satin and damask, various colours, thirty 
ofscarlet and purple, one hundred and twenty sables, 
three thousand vair, and forty cheeses; a very fine pre- 
gntearried by upwards of one hundred and ten men. 

On the morrow of the public was a private 
audience, of which the secretary says:—“The Sultan 
sixty-six years old according to report, but his 
appearance does not indicate more than fifty. He 
‘sof handsome aspect, and has not one grey hair” [so 
that his hair must have turned white, probably from 
the cares of royalty, between his sixty-sixth and 
gventy-ninth years], “and he saw our ambassador 
willingly; and whilst speaking with him eight Mame- 
lukes on horseback commenced playing at ball in the 
court on horseback, and then jousted and played with 
their lances, and then stood up on their saddles, which 
they ungirthed and placed on their heads at full 
gallop, and then re-girthed and stood on the crupper; 
and while the horse was at full speed they shot 
amows to the front, and rode two and three at a time, 
always hitting the mark; and then they picked up 
ther arrows on the ground, from the backs of the 
horses—which galloped all the while so gaily and 
dexterously that it is incredible.” 

“Concerning the town of Cairo, it is so peopled 
that one cannot judge of its amount of population, 
and one can scarcely make way through the streets. 
There are very large mosques in great number, very 
excellent houses and palaces—and handsomer within 
than without. Living is dear. There is much popu- 
lace and few men of account: and the Mamelukes— 
who are the masters—like the Franks.” 


ing those slaves 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Omokullu, August. 

I nave just now received two years’ Atheneums ; 
and thinking with some of my contemporaries that 
every one is bound to correct distorted facts as soon 
as possible, I beg the assistance of your columns to 
make a few remarks on Dr, Beke’s geographical 
ag as exposed in your paper, Nos. 989, 1001, and 
O04. 

Although reclamations on priority are always in- 
‘idious, I may begin by remarking that the learned 
Doctor, who is very fond of being the first every- 
vhere, would much oblige me by admitting that I 
spoke in print of the Godjab and Didesa long before 
him, However, I have no mind to get angry about 
thi,—and proceed at once to his advice to all tra- 
vellers in the interior of Africa; who, says Dr. Beke, 
should sojourn in Abyssinia before proceeding in- 
vans, I lay the more stress on this point, as few 
Europeans, still less Englishmen, have thought 
of laying down rules on the manner of travelling,— 
Which is always left to the random inspirations of 
tach successive tourist. But to give my own ideas, 
I would observe that for observations with the theo- 
dolite the rainy season is the best—as during the dry 
months the atmosphere is generally invaded by a 
sort of haze which drowns the light of distant ob- 
jects, No good map can be planned or begun with- 
outa clear atmosphere. Also for excursions in the 
lowlands, the rainy season is the only one,—unless 
the traveller belong to that idiosyncrasia, 80 uncom- 
mon in Europe, which allows him to enjoy perfect 
health in an African lowland. When endowed with 

is peculiar gift of Providence, the adventurer may 
Proceed at once from the coast, and requires no 80+ 


journ in Abyssinia to qualify him. As for those who 
travel on the highlands, and without theodolite, their 
best plan is to push on as fast as possible; and the 
sojourn recommended by Dr. Beke is perfectly use- 
less,—as the enormous change in the mode of living 
must inconvenience all, and has proved fatal to many. 

I hope it is your compositor, and not the learned 
Doctor, who writes Abai in place of Abbay. In 
your No. 918, I remarked that Abay (with one b 
only) means, in Amharfia, non-conformist, refusing, 
liar. Abbay means fatherly in the Gonga language : 
and although quarrels about orthography are invi- 
dious in our present want of an universal alphabet, 
they may be allowed when the object is of impor- 
tance, and when, as in the present case, the sounds 
to be expressed are well known and easily defined 
in the common writing of Europe. I therefore pro- 
test at your enlightened tribunal against all those 
who rob the Abbay of its second b. 

Our next business is much more serious,—as you 
tell me, in your No. 1004, that Dr. Beke identifies the 
Telfi or Sobat with the Gojeb. If this Sobat is the 
Saubat of M. d’Arnaud, I again protest,—as its course 
is principally to the west; while the Gojab has a 
bearing almost due east, and rises in the same forest 
as the Saubat, named Baro by the Galla and Sidama, 
Again, the Baro and Bago do not join the Gojab 
on the right side; but the latter unites itself to the 
Omo, Umo, or Uma. The joint stream is named 
Bago by the Galla, and receives at last the Baro, 
I may here add, that the real source of the Uma, or 
principal affluent, is the Gibe, which has its source 
in 7° 49’ N. latitude. I have at last succeeded in 
ascertaining that the Gojab is inferior in the volume 
of its waters to the Omo; but am ready to acknow- 
ledge that on my first voyage to Kafa, I did, and 
erroneously, consider the Gojib as the main branch, 


As for carrying the main stream of the White 
Nile up to the Mono-Moezi, I dare not infringe on 
Dr. Beke’s various authorities, ancient and modern ; 
but must confine myself to the remark that two 
Dogo messengers separately assured me in Inarya 
that their country afforded, on the left bank, no 
affluent river capable of vying with the dimensions 
of the Uma, which they considered as the main 
stream. Facit indignatio versus ; and I would give 
you my satire, too, had I not a lurking hope that 
your reporter was wrong in making Dr. Beke say 
that moezi means moon in the language of the Mono- 
Moezi, as well as in those of the whole of Central 
Africa. I have attempted to explain in another 
manner the old error of mountains of the moon, but 
will refrain from repeating it as that unfortunate 
Moezi is sticking hard in my seat of reason. Now, 
in the language of Kafa, the principal country of 
the peninsula embraced by the Uma or Bago, 
Moon is called Agane. The Tambaro, who witness 
the joining of the Gojib and Omo, say Agancuta, 
The Dawro, whether of Kullo, Gobo or Walaytza, 
say Agina. ‘The Caho Gurage say Tiraqa, like the 
Caraga of the Amharfia: the Saho say Alsa, &c.,— 
for I have not time to search my vocabularies, which 
are not yet indexed. I cannot believe that Moezi 
means Moon in the languages of the whole of Central 
Africa; where I have recognized about forty distinct 
idioms (or upwards of eighty from Sawakin to the 
Basketa) without the slightest hope that I have 





done more than glean from an unknown and yet 





unreaped harvest. I must, in concluding, express 
my regret that the able pen of Dr. Beke could ven- 
ture to trace the philological heresy that all the 
languages of Central Africa have but one word for 
the moon. Had he proved such an assertion, it 
would save a host of trouble to my worthy and 
venerable friend Dr. Prichard;—who has to notice 
some dozen of new languages in every new edition 
of his immortal work. But I fear that the African 
languages still to be discovered amount to little less 
than a hundred; and that the real source of the 
Nile has nothing to do with the Mono-Moezi moon. 
Anruony D’Apsapie. 


[The following letter on the same subject has been 
addressed by M. D*Abbadie to Mr. Ayrton; and is 
by that gentleman handed to us for publication. ] 


Remarks on Dr. C. Beke’s paper ‘ On the Countries 
South of Abyssinia. 

As I have but little time to point out a great 
number of errata I shall be as brief as possible. 

Dajach Gosho was born in Nazrit (Gojam) and his 
father D. Zawde was also a{native of Gojam: D. 
Gosho is therefore not of Galla extraction. 

O’mar Dijat, who indulges often in that species of 
conversation called “ fibs” by some and “ yarn” by 
others, has never been beyond Kafa;—which is well 
proved by the distortion of all geographical features 
in the neighbourhood. 

Walagga is full of men and merchants. There is 
no h in Didesa—I am positive of that. The forest 
which contains the source of the Gojab does not ex- 
tend to Inarya,—as I passed between both in a coun- 
try open and pretty well cultivated. 

No Galla country between the Abbay and the 
Gojab is without a settled form of government; for 
they are all small republics, with chiefs changed every 
eight years. Each tribe has several chiefs—not only 
one. 

The districts of Galla near the Abbay are not on 
such very friendly terms with Gojam ; as the former 
are continually murdering the latter, and all the 
passes of the Abbay are consequently looked on 
as replete with danger. I cannot, with Dr. Beke, call 
this a friendly footing. These Galla pay tribute 
when an army comes to exact it,—not otherwise. 

Aman from Limmu mentioned his clan without add- 
ing the name of Sobo;—which may, however, exist. 
Not so the identification of the Didesa and Yabus, 
which I was repeatedly assured are two distinct tri- 
butaries of the Abbay; the Yabus, called Dabus by 
the Galla, rising in or near Sayo. 

Neither of the two Sibu nor of the two Lega is 
comprised in Obo. 

There is no country called Hither Jimma; the 
Jimma near Gudru has for the last twenty years 
been on very bad terms with Gojam. Dr. Beke 
must have written here the words good terms by a 
lapsus calami, and must be excused. 

Micha means country; and has never been applied 
to Katay—in my hearing at least—as the name of a 
country. ‘ 

The caravans from Baso to Inarya on leaving 
Jimma do not enter Nonno,—a feat as difficult as 
entering Hanover on leaving Switzerland. Nonno 
has a regular but feeble government, and is thickly 
inhabited. 

The communications said to be cut off in Febru- 
ary 1843 were only so with Dr. Beke and his in- 
formers; but not in reality, as trade was then brisk in 
the Gallo country. 

A small part only of the Limmu of Inarya is 
turned Mohammedan; and those even still adore the 
Spirits of the mountains and offer them sacrifices. 

Saka—not Sakka—termed a “great emporium” by 
the learned Doctor, is nothing more than a straggling 
hamlet or village. The king's slaves never watch 
trees—too abundant to be precious. 

Coffee is never sold in Inarya by the load; but by 
a small measure (a horn cup) supposed to contain a 
pound. When the coffee has not been deprived of 
its pericarp it is sold in bags made of a single goat- 
skin; the price is at the cheapest four or five pounds 
for an amole. In Inarya no mules are ever hired. 
There is scarcely any coffee in the valley of the 
Gojab; but Abba Jifara, king of Jimma Kakka, is 
hard planting coffee trees, as J am told. 

“The approach to Inarya is at (the) Kella” 
means simply that it is at the frontier of Inarya,—a 
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truth too obvious to be inculcated to our present 
intelligent generation. 

I cannot suffer the learned Doctor to disparage my 
royal friend Abba Bagibo, king of Inarya;—as he was 
decidedly victorious in the last contest with Jimma. 
The great majority of his subjects, and even some 
of his principal officers of state, are still heathen. 

If “manufactures” mean literally things made 
with the hand, Dr. Beke is perfectly right as to the 
Limmu manufactures: not so if ‘ manufactures’ 
means something on a large scale. The King of 
Inarya, however, prefers the toga of Abyssinia, and 
his finely ornamented cloths come from Kafa and 
from the Gurage. This is a fact, and admits of no 
discussion. 

Inarya produces little or no ivory; for a simple 
reason—viz. there are no elephants in the country. It 
possesses three commercial outlets: —1. Baso by 
Jimma Rare and Gudru; 2. Shiwa, or rather Wari 
Haymano, by Agabdja; 3. Walagga. The trade by 
Agabdja is regular, and almost all the coffee goes by 
that road. 

I have been assured that Bagibo is not the name 
of a horse; but will not allow mere oral information 
to impugn the authority of the learned Doctor. 
Sauna Abba Rago, grandson of Abba Gom-ol (I 
protest against an ’ here), is not the heir apparent of 
Ibsa Abba Bagibo. I have not time to turn up 
authorities,—but the King of Inarya has at least 
fifteen residences, not seven only. His principal 
seat is at Garuqe, near the tomb of the old warrior 
Bofo Boko, alias Abba Gom-ol. The remarks on 
slavery, &e. apply to Inarya, not to Guma. 

Inarya has lost nothing by Jimma. The father of 
Sauna Abba Jifara was Gangela Abba Magal. I 
never heard Folla called Polla; and slaves are no 
longer mutilated there. 

The Janjiro government was not capriciously 
despotic. The whole country, or nearly so, has been 
now subdued by Abba Jifara, who has made the 
king his prisoner. 

The mutilation of the breasts proceeded only from 
a foolish idea that men ought not to have nipples; 
and a Janjiro cunningly compared that custom to 
mine of shaving my head for my turban. Shaving 
the beard and cutting the nail of the little finger 
(which the Yamma or Janjairo never do) are in 
their estimation feats of the same order. 

I was not aware, until informed by the Doctor, of 
the existence of castes in Abyssinia. 

The two principal tribes of the Janjiro are the 
Yamma and Yangara: the first is generally used to 
designate the country. The Yamma call themselves 
Christians. 

Kucha and Kuroosh are neatly one hundred 
miles, or more perhaps, distant: the latter is really, 
and the former nominally, a Christian country. 
Botor, a Galla country, not Christian, has never 
subdued Kuroosh; for a similar reason that Hungary 
has not conquered France,—viz., distance and infe- 
riority of numbers. 

The Gojab is too far from Walaytza (Walanu or 
Jirgo) to be crossed; and when crossed, boats are 
never used. This assertion of the Doctor reminds 
me of the rafts with high gunwale, &c., which Capt. 
Harris so generously put afloat on the Gojab,—while, 
alas, this floating property has no existence in reality, 
unless, as in the Boodha religion, thought only is 
reality. 

I am afraid that I must again quarrel with Dr. 
Beke about the letter 2 ; for I cannot bring my ears 
to detect an h in tato, the Kafa word for king. On 
this point I cannot give way to my learned rival in 
Ethiopian geography. Other points I may concede, 
but this unfortunate h I cannot; and if heaven and 
earth were brought together impavidum ferient ruina, 
for I should die a martyr to my senses. 

The present king of Kafa is called Kamo, and his 
reigning title is Gaeshiroch. His rule is, I think, not 
quite despotic; for on assuming his golden ring he 
swears to observe the laws and customs of the land 
and not to punish unjustly. When, however, he does 
extend his prerogative too far he is punished by the 
old-fashioned method ofturning him'out ofthe country, 
European states, with their far-famed wisdom, have | 
sometimes been at a loss to find a better remedy. 





The king of Kafa has 10,000 horse;—a small force 


compared with the army of Ras A’ly, which is only | 
a fraction of the forces of Abyssinia, The tata (or | 


tato with the article) of Kafa claims descent from 
Minjo, and not at all from the imperial family of 
Ethiopia. 

There are only two churches in the country,—at 
least I was told so at Bonga. The sanctuaries in 
Kafa are not churches. I have lived with Kafa 
people for the last two years; and never heard the his- 
tories about sheep, fowls, leather, &c. But the positive 
assurances of the learned Doctor may be more 
weighty than my simple don’t know; and I will not 
venture to suspect a word of this Bonga information so 
unexpectedly come to me from Europe, when I fondly, 
—and as I now learn foolishly,—hoped to be the only 
authority on the subject, being the only European 
who ever trod on Kafa ground. But, as the 4theneum 
observed, a visit to a country does not imply that one 
knows that country. 

Dollars are well-known in Kafa;—for the merchants 
of that country asked for almost nothing else. There 
is no gold in Seka (not Sieka). 

Suro is not subject to Kafa. Sika is near Bonga 
towards the west, and not beyond Suro; at least 
Nalle, my Suro informer, never mentioned Siekka. 
The Arabs who go for trading purposes only to the 
Suro country never pass by Walagga. I have never 
heard Derbaddo mentioned. 

I may mention that in page 2 of his paper 
the learned Doctor tells us that O’mar had been 
beyond Kafa,—while in page 13 he tells us impli- 
citly, that he has not, because the road is imprac- 
ticable. When Dr. Beke makes slips like these, I 
may be excused if I doubt the rest of his derived in- 
formation, now and then at least. 

Suro, Gimira, Nao, Dogo and Yombo informers 
never mentioned the Goje River. But weigh the 
evidence and try to believe with Dr. Beke that it 
exists—it is the most convenient method of closing 
the debate. 

I would rather say the Dogo than simply Doqo; 
because that name comprehends thirty independent 
States,—most of them using different languages. 

The extensive tract of country to the west of the 
Baro is called Baqo, not Wallegga. I am assured 
that the Gallas beyond the Baro, and even those be- 
yond the Bagqpo, speak all the same language. 

The origin of the Galla is not all a vexata questio 
for me:—but as I am afraid that the Doctor's learning 
might engage him to turn up authorities against me, 
and as I have no books here, I shall tell you my 
opinion of Galla origins another time. I may merely 
mention that if gama means beyond, beyond the 
Baro would be rendered in Ilmorma Baro Gama, 
—not Bargdéma. 

I received Dr. Beke’s paper through your kindness; 
—and thought myself obliged to state my opinion onthe 
information which it imparts. What I have writ- 
ten I have written,—to use the words of the illus- 
trious and unfortunate Bruce; but should any one 
show reason to doubt my opinions, I shall ever be 
ready to take up my penand answer him. In days 
of yore, men supported their assertions with sword 
and blood,—the present generation prefers pen and 
ink : and I, with some others, prefer the taste of these 
degenerate days,—as the fiercest battle, and even the 
most destructive defeat, will not prevent me from 
quietly sitting down at your fireside to philosophize 
at leisure by laughing sometimes at my own folly 
and sometimes at the folly of others. 


ANTOINE D'ABBADIE, 
To Fred. Ayrton, Esq. 





Venice, Sept. 29. 

Peruars some further account of our doings 
here on occasion of the ninth meeting of the Con- 
gresso degli Scienziati Italiani, may not be unac- 
ceptable to your readers. I do not purpose sending 
you a detailed account of the learned proceedings 
of the various Sections: first, because it would hardly 
be of sufficient interest to induce you to afford it 


| room,—and secondly, because fair Science occupied no 


large share of my own attention during the meeting. 


| Very wrong, I admit, to join a scientific congress— 


and there do little more than loll in a gondola, or 


| dream in the moonlight in the Piazza of St. Marc! 


But, then, it was so pleasant! And, between ourselves, 
the truth is, that Science herself could not resist the 
influence of Venice—the true locality of the Castle 
of Indolence. 

The result was, that the graver, sterner, and more 





. 
COcr. 16 
unseducible bigwigs declared the Consrea, ee 
But other circumstances contributed eye, ite 
The political movement in Italy, begettin et 
and fears and precautions of all sorts omen i 
liberal of her governments, had caused rw. t An 
difficulties in the way of the meeting. Th, 0 titow 
no Piedmontese, few Tuscans, scarcely an N My 
litans or Romans. _In some cases, the pro hon. 
of these states were the prohibiting party,—in os = 
the Austrian government refused her visa to the - 
ports of those who wished to come. A Jong L. 
sent to the Austrian resident at Florence of the p oe 
of those to whom he was to refuse the visa ‘And, “ 
doubt a similar measure was adopted with regard 4 
the other states of the Peninsula, In short the 
Congress was made up of Lombards and Germans 
with a few stray English and French, : 
The meeting was said to be a failure in a Scientific 


point of view; and I have, therefore, conscientiously 


‘| told you so, But it goes against the grain with me 


to admit the fact. It seems so ungrateful to the 
Venetian managers of the Congress,—whose arrange. 
ments were such as really to make each individual 
member feel as if he were the especial guest of the 
city. Nothing was spared to the accomplishment 
of this end that forethought, trouble, and muni- 
ficent liberality could contribute. And it was pleas. 
ingly evident that the desire to do honour to the 
occasion was universal, and pervaded all classes, | 
was three years ago a member of the Congress which 
assembled at Milan; where, indeed, everything was 
done that the liberality of the municipality, and the 
care of a select few of the nobles, could effect. But 
I then remarked the striking manner in which the 
body of the Milanese noblesse stood aloof from all 
contact with the roturier body of savans. There were 
all the characteristics of the old pride of caste; the 
morgue of an uneducated and ignorant aristocracy, 
who conceived—rightly enough—that they had no- 
thing to do with Science or any such plebeian occupa. 
tions and interests. At Venice, no feeling of thesort 
was to be detected. Not that I suppose more educa- 
tion is to be fourd among the Venetian nobility than 
among the same class at Milan. But there was no 
morgue—no holding aloof. If the descendants of the 
old ducal and senatorial families did not very effec- 
tively join their learned guests in scientific disquisi- 
tions, they were at least delighted to mix with them 
in their lighter hours, and to do them honour in 
every way they could devise, and show them their 
lovely city in its brightest and most holiday aspect, 
Assuredly, in this point of view, the Congress at 
Venice was no failure. I never passed a mor 
delightful fortnight in my life. 

I arrived there from Milan on the 10th—thre 
days before the commencement of the Congres, 
Already the coming event had begun to exercisea 
very sensible influence on the destinies of postillions 
and post-horses. As the Austrian administration books 
as many as apply, five huge diligences composed the 
caravan which started from Milan for Venice on the 
9th of September, 1847. We left Milan at noon, and 
should have arrived at Vicenza at seven a.M. on the 
following morning, in time for the first train on the 
railway thence to Venice. However,we and the letters 
reached Vicenza too late for the first train,—too late 
also for the second,—and only about an hour be 
fore the departure of the third and last at 4 30? 
—being nine hours and a half behind our time on a 
journeyappointed to be accomplished in nineteen! This, 
too, over excellent roads and without the shadow of 
accident or unforeseen event of any kind! Hov- 
ever, nobody seemed either angry, or surprised, or dis 
contented. It was merely remarked that the horses 
were worn out; and the Venetian world received 
their English, French, and Lombard letters twenty- 
four hours later than their right with exemplary 
resignation. I did attempt, in my John Bull indige 
nation, to excite a little discontent in the vehiclem 
which I was imprisoned: but nobody seemed to 
understand that there was anything to complain of 
All seemed to think that it was merely unreasonable 
to require that horses evidently hardly able to dng 
their load at all should go faster :—and when I e& 
deavoured to lead them a little higher in the chit 
of causation, and pointed out that the administrata 
of the Posts committed a fraud in taking our money 
under promise of carrying us to our destination m4 
given time, and then failing to do so not from u* 
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en circumstances, but simply for want of spend- 
«on our transport a sufficient portion of the pay- 
mS exacted from us for the purpose,—they were 
= Jed and rather scandalized—and evidently 
eee as men would on one who should quarrel 
. the heavens for raining or with the sun for 
rintae t 


oe g from the station of the railway at Venice, 
eets of printed instructions were put into my 
hich contained information respecting the 
be taken by those who wished to become 
members of the Congress,—the best means of finding 
jodgings, the hotels, coffee-houses, dining-houses, 
wndola fares,—and finally detailing a list of the 
easements and festivities which were destined 
wealiven the learned guests expected during their 
ortnight’s stay. 
ay oa thoughtful, attentive, and very useful. 
The hotels were asking fabulous prices; but by the 
kind assistance of a gentleman specially deputed 
aj hoe I found a good bedroom for four francs a 
night. . : : 
The next morning betimes, I was at the magni- 
feent old Palace of the Doges—the head-quarters of 
all the business of the Congress. There I found a 
committee sitting from 8 A.M. till 10 p.m. for the 
aimision of members: and on my inrolment was 
presented with a really magnificent work on the his- 
tory, topography, and statisticsof Venice. It isinthree 

qormously thick volumes imperial 8vo.—was written 
expressly for the occasion by a number of gentlemen, 
who undertook each the department with which he 
yas especially conversant—and is got up in the 
handsomest possible manner with respect to paper, 
type and illustration. 
“Thad till the 13th to look about me and amuse 
myself—never to me a matter of any difficulty in 
Venice. Our president, the Conte Giovanelli, is a 
very wealthy patrician, and a pleasing, gentlemanlike 
man. The former qualification is not one to be over- 
looked; as the hospitalities which he showed to the 
members, their families and friends, needed a where- 
yithal far beyond the means of most of the Venetian 
nobles of the present day. His opening speech was 
asensible exposition of the aims and advantages of 
these “Congresses”—and of the peculiar interest in 
many points of view which Venice has to offer.—Cer- 
tainly no city of Italy, or probably of the world, could 
afford so convenient and magnificent a locale for all 
the purposes of the Congress as the ancient Queen 
of the Adriatic. The superb, but empty, Palace of 
her “long line of Doges”’ sufficed for everything—and 
might have accommodated a second rival congress 
within its walls. There were nine Sections,—and all 
were accommodated in its various magnificent cham- 
bers: while the colonnades and arcades formed pro- 
menades for those who wished to converse or lounge 
in the intervals of business, 

The shape of our day is thus:—In the morning 
breakfast in the delicious open air of the Piazza at 
that miraculous café, “ Florian’s”; which, tradition 
says, has never been closed for a minute for the 
last hundred years, Then the Sections sit between 
nine and three,—the sitting of each lasting two 
hours, We stroll from Florian’s to the Palace,— 
get our Diario detailing the proceedings of the 
previous day,—take our tickets for the party we 
have made for that day’s dinner,—look at the notice 
stuck up of the various papers to be read in the 
Sections that day,—reflect that we absented ourselves 
yesterday from the business of the morning forthesake 
ofarow to the Lido,—that after all we are members of 
a scientific congress and not of a mere pleasure party, 
—that it behoves us, therefore, to attend our Section 
today and hear Prof, ——’s luminous exposition of 
—j—then glance at the glorious light streaming in 
between the arches of the long colonnades of the 
Palace, and tracing the forms of the architecture on 
the scagliola floors in alternate gold and ebony,—and 
jilt Urania and her sisters, to go “ swim in a gondola” 
down the Giudecca, 

At half-past three, however, we punctually resume 
our duties as members of the learned body. That 
hour finds us reunited in the brilliant banquetting- 
toom of the old Doges. A fair proportion of ladies 
adorn the hall; and all is Babylonian chatter of 
tongues, and intense clatter of knives, forks and 
glasses for the next hourand a half, Then all hands 


to 


serenato,—and all the world throng the Grand | 
Canal. 
At dusk, back to the Piazza,—to the illuminations, | 
music, ices, coffee, and chat. Here we hear how | 
that Prince Canino was suddenly sent off by the 

police that morning, for talking too fast and too loud, 

and presenting himself in the uniform of the Roman 

“Guardia civica”;—how that a Venetian gentleman 

had been sent for by the police for translating Galignani 

into Italian to a friend, and warned not to continue 

so black and treasonable a practice ;—how that Signor 

Parlatori of Florence was expected to read an inter- 

esting paper in the botanical section the following 

morning—and other such matters. Then a stroll in 

the moonlight till the small hours are bellowed from 

the envious Campanile;—and then, “last scene of 
all,” home for a few hours’ desperate struggle between 

Morpheus and the mosquitoes. 

And to-morrow—da capo. Unless, indeed, the 
routine should be varied by some one of the numerous 
amusements which were prepared by the liberal and 

sedulous city for the delectation of her learned 

guests. 

We had an excursion to Vicenza to see the 
‘(Edipus Tyrannus’ of Sophocles performed in 
Palladio’s theatre there. It was really an interesting 
sight. Pacini’s music, composed for the occasion, 
was admitted by the connoscenti to be excellent,— 
and the choruses were admirably drilled. It seemed, 
however, to me that the majestic severity and colossal 
proportions of the Greek tragedy were dwarfed down 
to the stature of a modern opera. This probably 
was inevitable in such an attempt. At all events, 
all-that was addressed to the eye was admirable; and 
the architecture of Palladio, seen by the light of a 
thousand wax lights, produced an effect of which 
those can have no idea who have viewed it only by 
an imperfect and scanty daylight. 

Then there were balls and serenades, illuminations 
of the Fenice and a regatta; a horticultural exhibi- 
tion in the Botanical Garden at Padua,—and, finally, 
an excursion to Pola, in a steamer provided by the 
city, to visit the celebrated Roman remains there. 

Of the business part of the meeting, I have pro- 
mised to spare you all detail. But I may just 
mention that the most important topics of discus- 
sion were the breeding and management of the silk- 
worm, and the project of ameliorating the vineyards 
and vines of Italy. Some important communications 
were made on the former subject. As to the latter, 
it seems that a whole host of inveterate prejudices 
and bad habits have to be battled agaimst before any 
improvement can be hoped for. Every process in the 
production of wine in Italy is faulty, from the planting 
of the vine to the bottling of the product. From the 
husbandman to the cellarman, all must abandon 
their traditional practices and adopt new ones. 

In conclusion, what shall we say of the Ninth 
Congress of the Scienziati of Italy? It is indubi- 
table that the present political movement in Italy 
thinned the ranks, and kept away many who were 
much missed, and who contributed to the éclat 
of former meetings. But nobody can think that 
Venice has failed in showing herself, at the least, as 
eager to do honour to Science, as munificent in the 
cause, and as hospitable to its representatives, as any 
one of her predecessors. Perhaps of all the nine 
meetings which have taken place, it was, in a social 
point of view, the most enjoyable :—and for my own 
part, it will be long before I cease to remember with 
pleasure the fortnight which I passed in Venice in 
1847. 





A Look at Lovere. 


Sept. 

Tue traveller who already has by heart the most 
renowned lakes of Northern Italy,—-Como, with its 
festive villas, its picturesque promontories and the 
grandeur of its Alp-ward branch,—Maggiore, with 
its rich and capacious Borromean islands and its 
Castle of Angera,—Lugano, with its sternly abrupt 
shores and its Monte San Salvadore,—Varese, which 
in the views from the palaces of its town forms so 
admirable a feature, with the long hill ranges in the 
distance backed by Monte Rosa’s “ height of snow,” 
—Orta, so luxuriantly sinuous in its banks (a very 
“ garden lake’’), and so unique in its priestly island 
of San Giulio,—Garda, with its Monte Baldo, its 
Sirmione haunted by Catullus, and the sea-like 





to the gondolas again, There is a fresco, or a 


storms which vex its waters—the pilgrim, I say, who 


is familiar with all these beauties, may, haply, still 


| find, should he be led to the Lake of Iseo, that he 


has left the loveliest verse of the poem to be learned 
last. Such a judgment, I am told, has been war- 
ranted by one whose authority in Lake scenery few 
will dispute,-I mean Mr. Wordsworth. But if the 
observer do not care to weigh rocks and to measure 
waters,—be unable to appreciate those minute diver- 
sities which are so delightful to practised connoisseurs 
in landscape—he may yet find a pilgrimage to Lovere 
worth his trouble ; if, as is to be hoped, he cherishes 
the memory of a brave and brilliant woman, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who sojourned in that place 
and its neighbourhood just one hundred years ago. 

Whether it was the recommendation of Laureate 
or Letter-Writer which most potently lured us to 
Lovere, on a changeful September morning, is not 
worth the telling. The two days given to the excur- 
sion will be long remembered as among the most 
special of any in our journeyings. Every inch of the 
road from Bergamo is rich and beautiful :—and, by 
the way, how is the road itself changed, polished 
and retined since Lady Mary’s coach brought her 
down to the Oglio, to drink the waters and to de- 
scribe the scene for Lady Bute’s pleasure !—Corn, 
wine and oil, warbling brooks, white churches peep- 
ing out from among the chesnut and mulberry trees, 
a perpetually-varying background of mountains, and 
frequent wayfarers among whom the ugly and un- 
picturesque make the exceptions—such are the 
sights of the first eleven miles, to Trescorre, a 
bathing-place, with a village not far distant. There 
we breakfasted—and the baths being shut, were 
thrown upon the tender mercies of what a courteous 
gentleman pointed out as the one osferia discreta 
of the place. Certainly such “discretion” never 
met my view in a house professing to offer entertain- 
ment to man or beast! The osteria, patched up from 
some despoiled convent or town-house, (as its an- 
tique square stone tower testified,) had never been 
finished; and the state of the upper story, whose 
walls were in many places roofless, everywhere 
ragged—the holes for windows where glass or shutter 
never could have been—made me think, with more 
curiosity than envy, of the luck of poor belated 
traveller who, in place of beginning, might desire to 
end, his day there. But the profusion of vine-leaves 
and mulberry boughs, and the golden plenty of 
gathered maize, which “ composed”—to borrow the 
painter’s term—with this miserable and neglected 
ruin, took off so much of its squalidity even to our 
eyes, as to explain why the inhabitants themselves 
neither see nor care for the rest. They have, further, 
to distract their attention, a not ungraceful group of 
Hygeia and a sick man at a fountain close opposite; 
and, almost shouldering them, one of those gaudy 
houses faced with painted stucco which sound so 
badly when described,—but are somehow harmo- 
nized, even as the unpatched rags and the dirt are, 
by this gracious climate. 

Not to detain any one, however, in the ricketty 
osteria of Trescorre, we found, a quarter of an hour 
beyond it, “a station” no less characteristic of Italy 
than that egregious compound of miserable mortal 
slovenliness and natural plenty. This is the chapel 
attached to the Palace Soardi, painted by Lorenzo 
Lotto: precious not only for its intrinsic beauty, but 
also as being the work of one mind and one hand, 
How this wayside shed (for the building now is little 
better) can ever have been so lighted as properly to 
exhibit its paintings is a mystery; but, ere Time 
played in it the tricks which he peculiarly delights 
to play with mural paintings, it must have been a 
gem of its minor scale and order as complete and 
characteristic as Giotto’s Chapel at Padua. The 
largest wall has been devoted to a Christ, from each 
one of whose fingers (according to the familiarities 
licensed by monkish symbolism) radiates a separate 
holy inspiration or good work, each pourtrayed in 
its distinct frame. On either side of him is a his- 
tory of the virtues and sufferings of Saint Barbara. 
Conceiving all that the stiff-neckedness of the stiff- 
necked can possibly exact in exception against the 
absurdity of such crowding and the conceit of the 
first invention, the painting must still be admired 
for the grace, beauty and expression of many of its 
heads and figures. A group of Maidens curiously 
foreshadows the type of female loveliness which our 





Stothard so perpetually repeated. The Saviour's 
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head, again, is excellent for its blended vigour and 
sweetness. Deliciously fanciful, too, is the ceiling, 
covered with cherubim sporting among a trellis-work 
of leaves and tendrils. In its prime this must have 
been seductively airy ; since even now, when the 
colour is so much changed and parts have utterly 
fallen, the elegance and lightness of the decoration 
enchant, without distracting, the eye. The execu- 
tion of all these paintings seems to have been thin 
rather than solid ;—of which the old Destroyer has 
taken advantage accordingly. 

As I have been speaking of characteristic things, 
I must not forget, among the other attractions of the 
chapel, the four or five peasant men, in neat holiday 
dress, who came in with us to admire, and to inquire 
about, the pictures; nor the queen-like and indepen- 
dent courtesy of the custodessa, who did the honours 
in a manner neither French, nor, alas! English. 
We found, some two miles further, yet more of this 
graceful kindness, in the family who keep the little 
albergo of Borgo di Terzo; where we should have 
baited,—and where the walker, wishing to enjoy the 
grand views of Monte Grone, must digress from the 
main road. Generally, indeed, I have met nothing 
in its class so cordial and simple as the bearing of 
peasants, boatmen, wayfarers, and inn-servants in 
this part of Italy, wherever they have not been 
spoiled by travellers. 

Beyond Borgo di Terzo, and after the little Lake 
of Spinone has been passed, a change passes over 
the scenery. Cultivation becomes somewhat rarer 
and less rich. There is more grass on slope and up- 
land than we have heretofore seen; and a bare and 
melancholy hill-shoulder must be crossed ere the 
excellent new road drops down by a series of giravolte 
to the lake, branching off right and left to Castro 
and Lovere. I can conceive no assemblage of objects 
more exquisite than the two or three miles between 
these places include. Hills rich with mulberry, vine 
and olive, on a groundwork of freshest turf;—here 
an old town, — there a village belfry, which tempts 
the eye upward to an airier height on which another 
white minaret, with its neighbour cypress, stands out 
clear and brilliant against the sky,—more distant, 
peaks of bleak and jagged mountains filling up the 
interstices,—-while down on the shore is a meadow 
peninsula, waving with walnut trees, willows and 
poplars, in one corner of which a water-mill turns a 
turbulent torrent, the Tinazzo, to good account.— 
Such are some of the ingredients. But how bare and 
colourless does the enumeration on paper look to 
those who have seen the reality ! 

Then, the town of Lovere will hardly disappoint 
any one who can enjoy a nationality not hisown, It 
is two stories high—the upper street, in which are 
two stately and handsome churches, being in part 
higher than the roof of the houses along the strand. 
Many of these must have been grand villas; with 
gates, obelisks, Joggie, and other signs of past splen- 
dour. Crossing, on the second day, to Pisogne, the 
small town opposite, we were there also struck by 
remains of palaces, in certain pillars and graceful 
bold balconies of wrought iron. To these no doubt, 
—as the Milanese do now to the mansions about 
Varese and Como—came the “good company” 
mentioned by Lady Mary—the nobles of the citta 
of Bergamo,—and from Brescia, too, to enjoy the ville- 
giatura. But the Lake of Iseo now seems for- 
saken by such. The Canoned’Oro at Lovere is, of 
all picturesque inns, the most picturesque I ever 
entered. Prout or Harding should “ present” it: 
pen and ink cannot. Its handsome and _intri- 
cate staircase, its wide open gallery running round 
three sides of a court, its chambers with their 
richly-beamed ceilings on which traces of arabesque 
and armorial decoration are visible, its cracked pan- 
nelled doors and discoloured marble chimney-pieces, 
are looked at with double interest when the traveller 
is assured, by those who have kept the cannon for 
some half century, that the English “ principessa”’ lived 
in this identical house. The situation answers well 
enough to Lady Mary's own description—and the 
tale if not true, is ben trovato. While I was pacing 
the corridor,—with its family of queer bird-cages 
hung from the roof, the story above serving for hay- 
loft and maize-rack, a pair of Czech soldiers belong- 
ing to an Austrian regiment lounging about the while, 
and the innkeeper’s pretty children dancing to an 
accordion in the great saloon—I could not but rue- 





fully recollect Horace Walpole’s unsparing picture 
of the dilapidated plight of the Lady of Lovere 
when she reappeared in Arlington Street and Berke- 
ley Square after her long continental absence. As 
he described her then—haggard, broken, with pre- 
tensions to courtly grace, and tatters of better days 
“hanging loose about her,”*—such is her old, plea- 
sant residence now. Our waste bed-chamber, with 
its two alcoves, displayed a few pieces of rococo fur- 
niture—erst, shapely and modish—now, as shabby an 
“improvement” of the old text “Sic transit” as the 
decline and fall of a wit, or the mutabilities of a 
place of fashionable resort, could furnish. There 
are old pictures, too,—obvious copies of better works, 
such as a grandee “ of a saving turn” might like to 
hang about his residence: only satisfactory as giving 
plausibility to the tradition and offering ground for 
imagination to disport itself upon. 

To make out Lady Mary’s dairy-house by the 
side of the Oglio, is a task which may be safely 
recommended to future antiquarian pilgrims. The 
fountain where she drank the waters is some six 
miles up the Val Camonica: and it must be remem- 
bered that a hundred years in the life of any Italian 
hill-torrent may mean its making of as many new 
beds,—and, consequently imply the entire alteration 
in a valley, of every feature, save its rock-barriers. 
A change, too, has passed over the neighbourhood. 
It is not impossible, however, that Lovere may be 
again frequented. A new road is in progress on the 
Pisogne side of the lake: to complete which the 
rock has been pierced with galleries, as on the grand 
Alpine passes. Who knows, in these days, when 
travelling Peeresses and Poetesses are the rule and 
not the exception, but that some fair and genial 
“Tdler in Italy’? may again sit down beside this 
charming lake, to look at the Alps up the valley 
and to listen to the nightingales,—to cultivate health 
and pleasure upon the white truffles, the ptarmigans, 
the agoni, the vino della paglia, and, Heaven knows 
how many other daintier of this teeming land,—and 
to “ witch the world” of Letter-readers with charming 
descriptions of the same, after the lively fashion of 
her predecessor ? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our readers will have been glad to see, in our 
columns of the past and present weeks, that the 
brothers D’Abbadie have again “turned up”—after 
a silence whose length, multiplied by the geographical 
distance and moral remoteness of scene, had created 
a separation between us and them that had the seem- 
ing characters of death. The well-known signature 
surprised us almost like a message from the grave. 
This is, of course, the first impression only. The 
notion of distance, in the sense in which it means 
difficulty of communication, is at once modified by 
the fact of these communications:—and yet more so 
by an incidental passage in the letter of M. Anthony 
D’Abbadie, That in a country and under circum- 
stances which prevented the traveller from receiving 
the Atheneum for two years, he should, neverthe- 
less, have safely received two years’ accumulation 
of numbers at last, makes us almost feel ourselves at 
home in Gojam. We begin to reckon upon de- 
mands from Damot, and look to the course and 
sources of the White Nile for a circulation.—In 
truth, these Messrs. D’Abbadie are very remarkable 
men—with a self-sustaining courage and persever- 
ance of enterprise which show, of course, in propor- 
tion to the very strangeness and peril of the theatre 
on which these are displayed. The common stimu- 
lants to perils like theirs have been denied them. 
Toil and danger have, in their case, had their bitter- 
ness heightened by misrepresentation. To the sus- 
picions of barbarian life and the peril arising out of 
these have been added the suspicions of their civilized 
brethren and the pains which they bring. Year 
after year, however, these brothers are toiling on, 
without encouragement and without reward—true 
to their objects, whatever those may be, and full of 
self-reliance for their fulfilment. The courage with 
which, after escaping from the dangers of Damot and 
rejoicing that they had touched at length the Chris- 
tian and safer ground of Gojam, they went resolutely 
back, retracing their steps as far as Inarya, for the 
purpose of correcting the error into which the elder 
D’Abbadie felt persuaded that he had fallen respecting 
the main feeder of the White Nile—may surely be 
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London and Paris rose early on Saturday 
morning last to meet the eclipse — which, hov- 
ever, came incog., and baftled the philosopher, 
In fact, the eclipse was itself eclipsed; and when 
the moon shadowed the sun the cloud co- 
cealed the moon. The opportunity was, thus, toa 
great extent, lost of making those scattered but con- 
sentaneous observations on which scientific men had 
anxiously reckoned. Partial observations were, we 
believe, obtained in various parts of ourowncountry,— 
and the reports from abroad will, we hope, yet yield 
something to science; but generally in our own lati- 
tudes great quantities of glass were smoked in 
vain, 

We zive the following as we have received it from 
a correspondent :—“ It may be pleasing to you to 
direct the attention of your readers to the presence 
of a comet within the sphere of unaided vision. / 
saw it on the evening of Tuesday, the 12th, as a 
unconspicuous hazy star, a little to the eastwand of 
the northern crown, and very close to the south, and 
slightly following the star Zeta in Hercules, Ina 
42-inch achromatic, with a magnifying power of 46, 
it appeared as a very bright ellipse of light, concen- 
trated into a distinct nucleus, and without a tail 
Its apparent diameter might be about half that of 
the full moon. Its rapid rate of motion was made 
very manifest during three hours’ observation, This 
was in the direction of the pair of stars Delta and 
Epsilom Ophiuci; and I suspect that it will be found 
to have made a very near approach to these by the 
beginning of the next week,—and that in the interval 
it may be found somewhere in a line between them 
and Zeta Herculis. It must have passed the 
meridian on Tuesday afternoon about three o'clock, 
with a north polar distance of about sixty-one 
degrees.—I am, &c. Ropert James Mays.” 

We have made some inquiry about the new edition 
of Wood's ‘ Athenz Oxonienses,’'—and are sorry 
hear that Dr. Bliss has nothing to do with it. He 
has merely lent his name; and the book will 
nothing more than a reprint of the quarto edition 2 
an octavoform. Weare sorry forthis. Old Antoyy 
wants looking after; and Dr. Bliss in three-and-thity 
years must have made large additions to his om 
copy of the book. Wood's great work deserves 
be reprinted at the cost of the University—and whst 
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ee «0 carefully revised that Antony may be 
oor where he oe been found to be in error, and 
knowledge discovered since he wrote— 
gmething like 150 years ago—introduced by way of 
foot notes to his text. Surely a bookseller would 
find revised edition of Dr. Bliss’s * Athenz’ a better 
geculation in the long run than a mere reprint. 
The bad-papered edition of ‘ Warton’s History,” 
ublished by Tegg, is more in demand, and properly 
F than Warton’s own edition—and for this good 
reason, that Mr. Tegg had taken care to secure the 
ervices of a competent editor like the late Mr. Price. 
We must continue to set our faces against meagre 
reprints of standard works that are merely made to 
gll—because, while they effect a little good, they 


the new 


rally injure the market for a revised edition. 


Qur contemporary the Quarterly Review has taken 
up the subject of new editions of ‘ Pepys’ and 
‘fyelyn.’ ‘The reviewer seems to prefer Evelyn to 
Pepys. Evelyn, however, has not left a diary— 
arctly so called —but memoirs written for his alma- 
nacks and pocket books; whereas Pepys’s entry for 
theday never refers to subsequent events,—as Evelyn's 
entries continually do, The reviewer recommends a 
cut down edition of ‘ Evelyn’—a dangerous under- 
taking, which we deprecate entirely; for though it is 
tne that there isa good deal in‘ Evelyn’ which may be 
found better elsewhere, yet who knows what to cut out 
orwhat to leave in? For instance, let us mention that 
Mr. Bray, the editor of ‘ Evelyn,’ was a person 
wfitted for his task; and that, in exercising the 
editorial pen and scissors he not only misread certain 

but cut out better entries than he left in. 
The late Mr. Upcott’s copy of the work was, we are 
assured, a great curiosity. He had taken the pains 
to collate the printed copy with the original MS. at 
Wootton; and the long list of errata appended to 
lord Lyttelton’s History was a mere short catalogue 
of errors compared to the list in Mr. Upcott’s im- 
pression of Bray’s ‘Evelyn.’ The copyrights of 
‘Pepys’ and ‘ Evelyn’ are the property of Mr. Col- 
burn: new and good editions are much wanted—and 
the fewer omissions that are made will make the 
editions all the more valuable. We believe that Mr. 
Colburn is preparing new and revised editions,—and 
we offer these suggestions accordingly. 

We may mention as something more than a mere 
rumour that Government has consented to the con- 
timation of Mr. Petrie’s ‘Corpus Historicum.’ 
There are not very many individuals in this country 
competent to undertake so important a work; and 
ve shall therefore watch the progress of the under- 
taking, and look with interest to the individuals 
selected to carry it out. The Record publications 
in this country have been too often jobbed—but 
lord Langdale, perhaps, will see that nothing of 
the kind is even attempted on this occasion. 

A correspondent insists on the following fact as a 
very notable sign of the intellectual regeneration of 
the age:—-The Poor Brothers of the Charter House 
have, this week, laid the literary foundation-stone of 
library of their own, at their own cost and charges; 
and, in addition to purchasing almost all the periodi- 
al publications of the day, design to have a goodly 
collection of standard works gradually made. They 
lavealready had some handsome donations of books, 
—and look to have many more. This, he insists, is an 
unpleasant fact for the croakers,—a revolt to the new 
order of things out of the very ranks that might be 
expected to adhere to the old. What, he says, is 
the world coming to, when ancient gentlemen of 
aaty, seventy, eighty, and ninety years of age sub- 
eribe to a library for, perhaps, the first time in their 
td, rubbing up their spectacles, take to 

ng 


,_ The Paris papers report the death, at the age of 
18, of M. Alexandre Brongniart, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences—father of the present president 
of that body—eminent as a zoologist, botanist, geolo- 
gst and mineralogist—and yet better known as the 

of the Royal Manufactory of Sévres from 
the early years of the consulate to the day of his death. 
M. Brongniart was the author of man y works, of more 
or less pretension, on the various subjects which 


came within the range of his active and enlightened 
a a Among the principal may be mentioned 


he Esay on the Mineralogical Geography of the 
Livirons of Paris,’ produced in concert with Cuvier 
" 1810,—and his * Treatise on the Fictile Arts,’ in 





1845. Under his direction the porcelains of Sévres 
attained toa perfection and a reputation which they 
had never before known. Private regrets and public 
bodies met beside his grave; and the orations there 
delivered were, unlike some similar testimonials of 
late, such as the historian need not correct nor the 
moralist condemn. 

The Congress of German Jurists recently assem- 
bled at Hamburg have brought their deliberations to 
a close with the following resolution respecting the 
press :—“ The Assembly of German Jurists declare 
that the German people, by virtue of the promises 
held out in the Act of Confederation, has a perfect 
right to the liberty of the press, and consider that the 
German people is fully capable of making use of that 
right. The members will do all in their power to 
put the German people in possession of the liberty 
of the press."—The Congress of Italian Scienziati, 
before separating at Venice, decided on Sienna astheir 
place of meeting next year,—and chose Bologna for 
the year following. 

According to a late statistical report, there are at 
present in the Prussian dominions 24,605 public 
establishments for education:—viz. 6 Universities, 
2 Academies, 117 Gymnasia, 32 Pro-Gymnasia, 
41 Seminarics for Teachers,100 Civic Schools of the 
higher class, 661 Intermediate Schools (Mittel Schu- 
len), and 23,646 Elementary Schools, The number 
of Teachers employed is 35,304 :—of whom 495 are 
attached to the Universities and Academies, 450 to 
Gymnasia, and 29,631 to the Elementary Schools, 
The pupils in these several establishments amount to 
2,455,121. Of these, 3,641 frequent the Univer- 
sities and Academies, and 26,900 the Gymnasia, ex- 
clusive of foreigners. The number of pupils in the 
Seminaries for Teachers is 2,546, and in the Elemen- 
tary Schools 2,328,146. The grants made by the 
State for the learned schools amount to 109,9912. 
(732,946 dollars), and for the other schools to 53,1887. 
(354,588 dollars) :—in all, 163,179/. Thus, assum- 
ing 16,000,000 to be the population of the Prussian 
dominions, the number of individuals under instruc- 
tion is 15374 in every 1,000, The proportion of 
teachers to pupils is about 1 in every 69.—We sce 
it stated elsewhere that the number of theological stu- 
dents in all the Prussian universities is diminishing 
year after year. 

Our American contemporary the Literary World 
mentions that George Rapp, the founder and head 
of the “ Harmony Society,” in Butler County, Penn- 
sylvania, died on the estate of the fraternity on the 8th 
of August. He was born in Germany in 1755, went 
to America in 1804, and soon after organized the com- 
munity, for the union of labour and property, over 
which he presided nearly half a century. After 
living in Butler County about ten years in tranquil 
prosperity, Mr. Rapp led his disciples to the Valley 
of the Wabash, in search of a more productive soil, 
and for a more profitable investment of their capital; 
but in 1824 they returned to their earlier home, 


where they have since remained, examples of indus- |- 


try and morality, and accomplishing all that was 
expected of their association. ‘The Society of Rapp- 
ists has been, says the American paper, the most suc- 
cessful community ever in existence in the United 
States; but much of its prosperity has probably been 
a consequence of the peculiar abilities and character 
of its remarkable founder. 

A correspondent informs us that a discovery of 
some interest has recently been made in the Cathe- 
dral of Durham—*“ The workmen are at present em- 
ployed in restoring such portions of the intersecting 
arches and columns—extending round the interior 
of the cathedral—as have suffered injury either from 
decay or from violence. In the progress of this re- 
storation they found it necessary to replace the shaft 
of a column which had beenentirely removed. It was 
situated on the south-western corner of the south 
transept, close upon the entrance of the great stair- 
case leading to the top of the middle tower. They 
speedily became aware of the existence of a large 
hollow space within the thickness of the wall; and on 
opening out the hollow, they discovered a fireplace 
and its chimney—both of considerable magnitude. 
The fireplace opened into the transept at the spot 
above designated. The chimney had found its way 
into the cloister; its external aperture had been carc- 
fully walled up, leaving nothing visible to mark its 
existence.” Two questions, adds our correspondent, 





“arise :—of what age is this structure ?—and what 
purpose was it intended to serve ?—It is doubtless of 
great antiquity : not so old, it may be concluded, as 
the original structure of the transept itself, —for(as has 
been mentioned) one of the Norman pillars had been 
cut away 80 as to admit of the formation of the fire- 
place in the thickness of the wall; yet it is assuredly 
of very early date, as its masonry indicates. When 
the present cloisters were formed in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, provision was made for the 
wants of this structure;—for a portion of the inner 
woodwork of the roof, yet remaining, shows the spot 
through which the chimney had formerly passed, so 
as to be carried up to, or beyond, the external roof of 
the cloister, It seems evident, therefore, that the 
fireplace continued in operation from a period nearly 
contemporary with the building of the transept in the 
Norman period, until the completion of the cloister 
in the fifteenth century. There is nothing either ex- 
ternal or internal to warrant a conjecture as to the time 
when it was walled up.—There was more difficulty in 
ascertaining the purpose to which this apparatus was 
applied. ‘The well-known feelings of reverence for 
sacred places which prevailed during the Middle 
Ages prevents us from supposing for a moment that 
it was intended for the ordinary purposes of warmth, 
or comfort, or convenience,—or had reference to 
domestic arrangements. We know, indeed, from the 
accurate and minute church notes respecting the 
early state of the Cathedral of Durham (which, from 
internal evidence, were composed before the Refor- 
mation), that only one fire was allowed within the 
precincts for the use of the inmates. It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that this present fireplace was in- 
tended to serve some purpose sacred rather than 
secular; but what this may have been is a question 
for those skilled in the architecture and the eccle- 
siastical usages of the Middle Ages.” Our corre- 
spondent suggests that it may possibly have been 
used for the preparation of the wafers, or oblates, as 
they were called, which were employed in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist. We have no distinct 
proof to show that these oblates were prepared 
within the church; but we have abundant evidence 
that they were made under the immediate superin- 
tendence, perhaps by the hands, of the priesthood. 
One of the Saxon ecclesiastical laws has the follow- 
ing passage addressed to the priests of the time :— 
“We command that the oblates which in the holy 
mysteries ye offer unto God, ye bake yourselves, or 
your servants in your sight :—and that this opera- 
tion should be conducted in the church seems only 
the natural carrying out of the same feeling. 































ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of a JET of STEAM, in reference 
to VENTILATION, &c., with novel and interesting experiments, by 
Dr. BACHHOFFNER, Daily, at Half-past Three. Lectures on 
Character, with Musical [}lustrations, by Mr. J. Russell, accompanied 
by Dr. Wallis, on the Pianoforte, every Evening, at Bight o'clock, 
except Saturday. Chemical Lectures. The Electric Telegraphs 
worked. The Working Models explained daily. The beautiful Optical 
Effects include an entirely New Series of Dissolving Views. Diving 
Bell and Diver with Hyde’s New Apparatus for Conversing with 
Persons under Water, &c, &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 








SOCIETIES 


AstronomicaL, — A supplementary ‘ Monthly 
Notice’ has been issued by this Society n account of 
the astronomical discoveries which have been made 
during the vacation. 

‘ Discovery of Iris. Onthe 13th of August, 1847, 
Mr. Hind “discovered another member of the remark- 
able group of planets between Mars and Jupiter. 
The light was that of a star of the 8°9,” and the 
retrograde motion sensible in one hour's observation. 
The symbol adopted for its designation is a semicircle 
with an interior star. Mr. Hind says,—* The planet 
has been detected in a systematic search, instituted 
expressly with the view to the discovery of such a 
body, and commenced in November, 1846. The 
Berlin maps were employed, as far as they extend; 
small stars of 9°10 or 10th magnitude, not marked 
on the maps, being inserted from time to time as they 
came under examination.” 

‘Observations of Iris,’ by Prof. Challis at Cambridge 
—Prof. Gauss at Géttingen—Dr, Petersen at Altona 
—M. Riimker at Hamburg—and Prof. Encke at 
Berlin, 

‘ Elements of Iris,’ by Prof. Challis—Mr. Graham 
—Prof. Encke—Mr. Hind—and M. d’ Arrest. 

‘Observations of Hebe.’ ‘The planet discovered 
by M. Henke, of Driessen, has been named Hebe, 
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following the nomination of the illustrious Gauss, to 
whom the office was delegated by M. Henke. The 


observations are by Prof. Encke—Dr. Petersen— 
M. Riimker—and Prof, Challis. 


‘Elements of Hebe,’ by Mr. Graham, 

‘Observations of Neptune, by M. Riimker ~ 
Prof. Gauss — Prof. Challis—-and Prof. Bond, at 
Cambridge, U.S. 

‘Observations of Neptune and his Satellite,’ by 
Mr. Lassell. Unfavourable weather, and the low 
altitude of the planet, have not allowed Mr. Lassell 
to observe the ring of Neptune satisfactorily; there is, 
however, no doubt in his mind as to the existence of 
aring. The observations of the satellite have been 
more successful: it has been repeatedly seen in the 
course of the year, and the non-existence of any star 
in the places successively occupied by it frequently 
ascertained. From the mean of his observations, Mr. 
Lassell concludes that the satellite revolves about the 
planet in 5 days 21 hours nearly, and that its greatest 
elongation is somewhere about 18". The orbit which 
it appears to describe has a minor axis, differing little 
from the diameter of the planet. The satellite is 
much brighter in the preceding than in the following 
half of its path. The sixth satellite of Saturn varies 
similarly in brightness. This periodical variation seems 
to show that one side of the satellite has less power of 
bringing back light than the other, and that the time 
of rotation upon its axis is equal to its periodic time 
round the planet, as is the case in our own moon. 
The periodic time assigned by Mr. Lassell accounts 
for all the configurations of the planet and satellite 
noted by him since his discovery. The observations 
this year, from August 31 to September 6, are quite 
conclusive as to the existence of the satellite. The 
appearances are fully explained by the hypothesis of 
a satellite, and it seems impossible to explain them 
in any other way. The faintness of the object, which 
will not bear any illumination, will scarcely allow 
hope for any very accurate measures of its greatest 
elongations; such, for instance, as would give a precise 
value of the mass of Neptune: but Mr. Lassell’s 
estimate of the elongation and the periodic time of 
the satellite are probably not far from the truth. 

‘ Ephemeris of Neptune for Greenwich Mean Mid- 
night,’ by Mr. Adams. 

‘Observations of Astrea,’ by Prof. Challis. 

Mauvais’s third comet; discovered July 4, 1847, 
between Cepheus and Ursa Minor. 

‘Observations of Mauvyais’s Third Comet,’ by Prof. 
Encke—and M. Riimker. 

Brorsen’s third comet; discovered July 20. 

‘Observations of Brorsen’s Third Comet,’ by Dr. 
Petersen—M. Riimker—and Dr. Galle. 

‘Elliptical Elements of Brorsen’s Third Comet,’ 
by M. d’Arrest. 

Schweizer’s comet; discovered August 31, near € 
Cassiopeiz. 

‘Observations of Schweizer’s Comet, by Dr. 
Petersen—and M. Rumker. 

‘Elements of Schweizer’s Comet,’ by Mr. Hind 
—MM. Quirling and Niebour. 

‘Ephemeris of Schweizer’s Comet, for 0 Green- 
wich Mean Time,’ by Mr. Hind. 

‘Sweeping Ephemeris for the expected Comet of 
1264 and 1556, on three hypotheses of the time of 
Perihelion Passage.’ 

Horticutturat.—Oct. 5.—J. R. Gowen, Esq, in 
the chair.—The Hon, Mrs. M‘Adam Cathcart was 
elected a Fellow. Among subjects of exhibition was 
a fine collection of Orchids from Messrs. Loddiges, 
comprising, among other things, by way of contrast, 
two specimens of Cymbidium giganteum, one flowered 
in a hothouse, the other in a cool well-aired green- 
house. The latter was richly coloured, while the 
former was comparatively colourless, a fact which 
proves the beneficial effects arising from cool and 
airy treatment, more especially when the plants are 
coming into blossom.—A Knightian Medal was 
awarded for these, and a similar award was also made 
to Mr. Catleugh, for Aphelandra cristata and the 
larger variety of Justicia carnea, than which it would 
perhaps be difficult to find better examples of good 
cultivation. The Aphelandra was dwarf and bushy, 
each branch surmounted with brilliant comb-like 
flowers; the Justicia was about 3 feet in height, and 
4 feet through, bushy to the very pot, and loaded 
with blossoms,—A fine specimen of the Chinese 








Renanthera i was communicated by Mr. 
Woodham Death; it was stated that this was the 
third time the same plant had bloomed within these 
twenty-three months. It had been kept in a cool 
house, fully exposed to the sun.—A Banksian Medal 
was awarded.—Of novelties, Messrs. Veitch contri- 
buted a new Vanda, which had been sent from Java. 
It approaches V. Roxburghii in appearance, but is 
distinct from that as well as from all others at present 
in cultivation.—A Banksian Medal was awarded. 
The same nurserymen also received a certificate for a 
plant sent from Peru which appeared to be a Petunia, 
or a plant nearly allied to Petunia. The flowers are 
delicate pink, becoming deeper in the centre; the 
foliage larger and different from that of the Petunia, 
and also free from smell._From Mr. Glendinning, 
was a new tuberous-rooted Dipladenia called nobilis, 
with delicate pink flowers, which assume a deeper 
hue in the throat. Though perhaps not so handsome 
as D. crassinoda, it is nevertheless a beautiful species, 
different from any in cultivation. —A Banksian 
Medal was awarded. Messrs. Jackson contributed a 
little lilac-flowered Primula from Nepal.—Of grapes, 
R. W. Gaussen, Esq. sent fair samples of Wilmot’s 
Black Hamburgh, which were stated to have been 
ripened without the aid of fire-heat. Good-looking 
bunches of Black Hamburgh, hardly perhaps so highly 
coloured as might be desired, grown under similar cir- 
cumstances, were also exhibited by the Marquis of 
Winchester.—A fruit of the Courge Marron, or chesnut 
gourd, a small round variety esteemed in France, was 
exhibited by Mr. Dean. It was stated that when eaten 
in its green state this gourd was excellent, and by 
some even preferred to vegetable marrow, and that 
when ripe it was also equally important as an article 
of food.— Various potatoes were exhibited; E. Law- 
ford, Esq., sent three baskets of tubers having the 
decayed stems attached, each basket being the pro- 
duce of one grain of seed sown last spring. Two of 
the baskets were the produce of two seeds obtained 
from Baden; the other was from Mussoori, in the 
East Indies. The tubers raised from the latter were 
the smallest, the whole produce of the one seed weigh- 
ing 2 lb. 1 0z.; while the produce of the two Baden 
seeds weighed respectively 4 lb. 9 oz. and 3 lb, 
4 oz. of fine large potatoes, equally large as could be 
expected from sets planted in the ordinary routine 
of field culture! Of the means taken, however, to 
obtain so remarkable a result Dr. Lindley stated 
that he had no information. It may, however, be 
right to mention that in these seedlings we were sorry 
to observe the existence of the prevailing disease in 
its old bad form. A certificate was awarded.—Spe- 
cimens of “ Protecting Material” were exhibited by 
Mr. Yexley.—From the garden were various orchids; 
Acacia linifolia, a new variety, and promising to be 
useful on account of its flowering at this season; and 
the pale blue flowered Mulgedium macrorhizon. The 
latter was stated to be a useful plant for rockwork; 
but difficult to winter, on account of its liability to 
damp off. From the same collection were also cut 
flowers of Cestrum aurantiacum, an invaluable conser- 
vatory shrub, making an admirable display at this 
season, more especially if planted out in the bed where 
it has plenty of room. 








FINE ARTS 


Fine Art Gossip. — The Verstilk Collection 
of Rembrandt's etchings #hich is to be sold on 
the 26th inst. merits a more extended notice 
than the mere mention of it, under the title of 
* The Rembrandt Book,’ which we gave last week. 
It is a collection contained in four large portfolios 
of the description called Solanders—which were 
made expressly for it, many years since, in Lon- 
don. It is, undoubtedly, one of the finest private 
collections of the works of this great master in exist- 
ence,—and very little inferior to those of Paris and 
Amsterdam. It will not, however, bear comparison 
with that contained in the British Museum,—or with 
that formerly belonging to Lord Aylesford, and re- 
cently dispersed. The latter, both as to quality of 
impression and purity of condition, was the most per- 
fect private collection in Europe. The foundation of 
Baron Verstilk’s collection of Rembrandts was the 
purchase of that belonging to Count Fries which was 
sold by auction at Amsterdam in 1824, From that 
period to the time of the Baron’s decease in 1845 he 





—— 


spared no pains or expense in addin : “ 
his collection,zepentedly exchanging ‘hems 
sions, until he had procured those of the hi — 
lity. Whenever either a public or a a tal » 
Rembrandt's etchings took place in any part of E, of 
rope, his agents attended, and secured for him, yh lly 
regardless of expense, everything that he r Pas 
Thus, the choicest gems of the Denon, Wilson, Pole. 
Carew, Robert-Dumesnil, and many other calabentea 
collections fell into his hands; and no doubt had “ 
lived he would have endeavoured to obtain th : 
unique and interesting prints from Lord Ayleafont 
collection which we hope will ere long be secured fe 
the British Museum. We cannot give anything like 
a detailed account of the etchings contained jn the 
Baron Verstélk’s collection. The catalogue of the 
sale is very ably drawn up by Mr. Brondgeest, one 

description 














of the first judges of works of Art of this 
in Europe; and a cursory glance over it enables US to 
name the following articles as of principal import- 
ance :—‘ Rembrandt holding a Sabre,’ the large plate 
—of which only three other impressions are known, 
one in the museum at Amsterdam, one in the Biblio. 
théque in Paris, and the third in Mr. Holford’s col- 
lection: ‘The Flight into Egypt,’ in the style of 
Elsheimer—a superb impression : ‘ Christ healing the 
Sick in the Temple’—called the hundred guilder 
print,—the first state, of which only seven other jm. 
pressions are known,—and the several subsequent 
states, all in fine condition : ‘ The Rat-killer__a print 
of extraordinary rarity, for which the Baron paid fifty. 
seven guineas at the Pole-Carew sale in 1835: ‘The 
Little Polander-—bought at the same sale for fifty-one 
guineas: several superb landscapes, including the 
principal rarities of that class,—though in this depart 
ment Lord Aylesford’s collection was immeasurably 
superior. The class of portraiture is remarkably 
rich: and in it will be found the first states of the 
portraits of Abraham Fransz, the younger Haaring, 
Ephraim Bonus the Jew Physician—a print almost 
as rare as the first-quoted portrait of Rembrandt him- 
self—the minister Uytenbogaert, the large and small 
portraits of Coppenol and the advocate Tolling —for 
which last the Baron paid two hundred and twenty 
pounds (!) at the Carew sale. The works of Rem- 
brandt’s scholars are also numerous and in fine states, 
The sale, we repeat, will commence at Amsterdam on 
the 26th :—and we earnestly hope that the mostimport- 
ant articles will be secured for this country. The 
venders announce, at the commencement of the cata- 
logue, that should a sufficient number of purchasers 
desire the whole collection to be put up in one lot, 
they reserve to themselves the right of acceding toor 
rejecting the demand :—-so that there is a possibility 
that this fine collection may yet be kept together. 
The Continental papers assert that the painting 
by Raphael known by the name of the ‘ Virgin of 
Loretto’"—of which there are numerous copies, though 
the original has long been believed to be lost—ha 
been discovered at Genoa by the Marquis de Spinola, 
the President of the Albertine Academy : and that 


the fortunate discoverer, instead of converting his 
discovery to the enrichment of his own collection, 
offered it to the King of Sardinia—who has decided 


upon making the acquisition. All the artists of 
Turin have, it is said, examined it—and pronounced 
it to be authentic. 

The opening meeting of the Architectural Ass- 
ciation—under which title the Association of Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen has been “ reconstructed”~ 
was held in the Hall of Lyon's Inn, on the 8th inst 
The walls were covered with drawings;—several of 
which showed great beauty of execution, Among 
those placed upon the table—therefore not accessible 
to the generality of the company—was an idea for 
the alteration and extension of Buckingham Palace 
—retaining the Marble Arch—giving greater impor 
tance to its mass by a colossal figure on it of ‘ Br: 
tannia Triumphant’ (sitting) —and making it the 
focus of a grand composition by means of curved 
colonnades carried back from the arch to the wings 
These form two grand architectural masses, co 
by an intermediate line of open columniation. Hor 
much superior this—or almost anything else—would 
have been to Mr. Blore’s prosaic notions we need 
scarcely say.—Prof. Donaldson addressed the meet 
ing in an able speech, remarkably free from v 
sional prejudices and full of cordial warmth —We 


trust we may look forward to this Associations 
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lishing much for Architecture as a Fine Art; 
which character it has-hitherto been greatly 
ed, both by those who follow it as a profes- 

on and by the public. If the Society have energy, 
gon hardly fail to promote artistic study among the 
— in the profession,—and the impulse so given 
ange itself to others. We hope, with the 
we sent Mr. Kerr, that the end of the present 
ot vill see artistic design in Architecture far 
serit to what has yet been contemplated amongst 


Weare informed that Prince Albert has commis- 
goned a young sculptor, Mr. Engell—whose group of 
‘Theseus wounded by Amazons’ he had seen when in 
the clay before it was cast—to execute it for him in 
parle. His Royal Highness, it appears, was kindly 
jairous that the young sculptor should carve the 
up in Italy,—so that he might, at the same time, 
have the benefit of consulting those treasures of anti- 
sity with which the Vatican abounds: and Mr. 
Engel has accordingly proceeded to profit by the 
opportunity thus afforded. . 
Mr, Lewis N. Cottingham, the well-known archi- 
tect, died, we regret to observe, on Wednesday last, 
at his house in the Waterloo Road. He understood 
ad appreciated the several distinctions of style in 
Gothie architecture; and had accomplished a good 
deal towards the revival of a true taste among us, 
His last great work—unfortunately still very incom- 
Jetewas the restoration of Hereford Cathedral; 
animportant structure—full of rich and rare examples 
of Norman and Early English architecture,—but one 
vhich, till Mr. Cottingham was called in, almost 
defied conjecture to tell what it originally was like. 
Time had done much to deface the exterior — 
but James Wyatt a great deal more to ruin the 
character and characteristics of the interior. We 
are thus particular in referring to Hereford Cathedral, 
because only last Tuesday —the day before Mr. 
Cottingham died—a meeting was held at Hereford 
fo mise a second and still larger subscription for 
furthering the complete restoration of the building. 
The meeting was attended by Earl Somers (the 
lord Lieutenant of the county), Messrs. Bailey and 
Haggitt (members for the county), the Recorder of 
Hereford, the Archdeacon, the Dean, Canon Hunt- 
ingford, and others. ‘The sum required to complete 
the building would not exceed, it was said, 25,0007. 
The members of the Cathedral, by a second subscrip- 
tion, have raised 3,5002. to set an example; and one 
gentleman who was present offered to give 1,0001. if 
nine others would come forward with a similar sum. 
Many speakers expressed a sanguine hope that the 
greater part would be raised within the diocese. We 
had an opportunity, not many days ago, of in- 
specting the works now in progress at the Cathedral; 
and can conscientiously commend all that has been 
done, and much that is doing, The east end of the 
Farly English Lady Chapel has been entirely 
nstored,—the interior scraped and cleaned, and the 
roof surmounted with appropriate crest-tiles,—quite 
in Messrs, Barry and Pugin’s manner at the New 
Houses of Parliament. The choir is nearly restored 
in the same careful way; and the transepts and part 
ofthe nave have had just enough done to them to 
stow how much remains to be done. Never was 
plaster or whitewash put on equally thick before or 
see over good old English ashler work. Even the 
surdy Norman pier-arches seem to groan beneath 
the clogged-up weight of the mortar and whitewash 
hich a former Dean and Chapter had allowed Mr. 
Wyatt to plaster on them. The columns restored 
by Mr. Cottingham to their true proportions look 
(Norman though they be) taperand graceful by theside 
oftheir thick-coated companions. Too much praise 
cannot be awarded to the Dean for what he is doing 
with equal zeal and good taste. Bishop Robert of 
lomaine, Bishop Peter de Aquablanca and Bishop 
Thomas de Cantilupe may now rise from their tombs 
and really recognize their own cathedral. The resto- 
rations at Hereford are just as carefully executed 
a the restorations at Ely :—and that is high praise. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Drury Lane.—The decorations of this theatre 
speak well for the taste and enterprise of M. Jullien. 
or the present purpose of the promenade concerts 
Me pit is, as usual, boarded over, The general 





appearance is light and elegant; produced by the 
prevalence of a faint blossom colour, almost white— 
the ornaments being gilded trellises formed of an 
enriched moulding, and festoons of flowers beauti- 
fully modelled. The ceiling is painted to represent 
the sky—and so managed as to give the appearance 
of atmosphere visible from a roofless building. To 
preserve the illusion, the central glass chandelier is 
held up by six volant Cupids,—a thick cup of glass 
concealing the actual means of suspension. The 
chandelier itself presents, by massive drops, six flags 
with the lines of the Union Jack marked on each of 
them by light. The draperies are of light scarlet 
cloth with yellow edging—the inside of the boxes 
being lined with a yellow-patterned paper on a crim- 
son ground. The general arrangements are excel- 
lent. The singing of Miss Dolby has been added 
to the list of their attractions.—Ere the end of the 
month we hope to hear of steps being taken by 
M. Jullien to provide for that part of his contract 
with the proprietors which concerns the production 
of legitimate drama. There is yet available talent 
of every kind in the market, awaiting only the enter- 
prise of a judicious manager; and the public are 
seemingly in the humour to reward every well-meant 
effort made in that direction. 





Princess’s.—No pretension is made at this theatre 
to particular managerial merit, There is no attempt 
at new scenery. Special adaptation of the play to the 
requisitions of modern taste, or due preparation of 
the subordinates for securing the required whole, is 
not thought of. The conductor engages his star or 
two,—and leaves the rest to the indulgence of the 
audience. We have, therefore, I&tle to say since the 
re-opening on Monday week, in reviewing the pro- 
ceedings of the company. Mr. Macready’s Macheth 
and Othello, Miss Cushman’s Lady Macbeth, Emilia, 
and Romeo, and Miss Susan Cushman’s Juliet are all 
familiar, and have already received critical justice in 
our columns. Last Wednesday, something like a 
desperate attempt at novelty was manifested in the 
revival of Shakspeare’s ‘Henry the Eighth; and 
equivocal as the experiment might have appeared, it 
succeeded in attracting an overflowing house. Miss 
Cushman, as Queen Katherine, appeared in a part not 
altogether suited to her peculiar talent. One excel- 
lence, nevertheless, her performance of it possessed. 
It had been faithfully studied, and was so carefully 
pronounced that not a syllable or gesture was lost. 
The deeply wronged and heart-broken woman was 
realized. The emotion was true,—and in the dying 
scene painful. In aiming at minuteeffects, the natural 
was frequently secured at the expense of the majestic; 
but the distress of the situation was forcibly de- 
picted ;—and the pit shewed an unusual sense of her 
merits by calling the actress before the curtain between 
the fourth and fifth acts, instead of waiting till the con- 
clusion of the play. With Mr. Macready’s Cardinal 
Wolsey we have been already familar; and he 
attempted no new view of the character. The 
haughty, arrogant Wolsey, as usual, was missed; and, 
we had instead a wily ecclesiastic, whose obedience to 
the King was marked by excessive servility, and be- 
haviour to his equals by more or less of cunning 
simulation. But if Mr. Macready was little in the 
Cardinal's greatness, he was great in the Cardinal's 
fall. The moral reflections of his last soliloquy and 
his interview with Cromwell were excellently rendered. 
But for the good disposition of the audience, Mr. 
Cooper's farcically bluff monarch could not have 
escaped instant condemnation. Such a caricature 
was scarcely ever, we think, adventured on any stage. 
Even the gallery gods must have been offended, 
Endured for a while with wondering acquiescence, 
at length it extorted general laughter. Miss Susan 
Cushman was misplaced in Anne Boleyn. The part 
is too small to bring out new points—and she was 
not happy in the old ones. On the whole, notwith- 
standing the partial success described, the result was 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Maddox must conduct his theatre 
on higher principles, if he aims at the respect of the 
judicious, 





Mary.Lepone. — On Monday, the tragedy of 
‘ Hamlet’ was placed by Mrs. Warner on the boards 
of this theatre, with a costliness and appropriateness 
of scenery and decoration surpassing all previous 
attempts of the kind—frequent as such have lately 





been, Invention was taxed for novelty of arrange- 


























































mentand effective combination; andthe play was well 
acted by all parties, down to thesubordinates. Mrs, 
Warner has, however, taken liberties with the origi- 
nal text; omitting some passages usually acted, intro- 
ducing others less familiar—and adopting an inter- 
polation or two from Garrick’s edition of which we 
cannot too much disapprove, The restoration of 
the repentant soliloquy to Claudius gave Mr. J. 
Johnstone an opportunity of exhibiting no mean 
elocutionary power, This actor in his line pleases 
us better than Mr. Graham. He has less of imita- 
tion, is impressive without effort, chaste, always effec- 
tive where necessary, and never unduly vehement, 
It would have been well for Mr. Graham if he had 
practised more faithfully his own instruction to the 
players. Had he suffered the text to flow from him 
naturally, without seeking for those violent conven- 
tional effects suggested by the exigencies of large 
houses, he would have escaped much that offended 
good taste and must be charged as rant. Ina 
small theatre like this the actor may safely depend 
on his author, A simple and judicious reading 
would have been more satisfactory than the strong 
mouth-work on which this performer relied. Hamlet 
isa prince and a scholar, a meditative student and 
a young man of retiring temper. Delicacy and 
taste, both by disposition and habit, are his charac- 
teristics; and these are inconsistent with an obstre- 
perous declamation and an overbearing demeanour, 
Mr. Graham looks the character well, and might by 
the mere abandonment of these positive faults play 
it respectably. Mrs. Warner's Gertrude exhibited 
heraccustomed excellence. The scenic arrangements 
deserve great credit. The appearances and dis- 
appearances of the ghost are admirably managed, and 
their supernaturalism is effectively indicated. Ophelia 
was judiciously played by Miss Huddart :—and Mr. 
H. Webb as the First Gravedigger exhibited a large 
fund of humour. The portrait was rather overdone; 
but the artist's comic power is not to be doubted, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Music in North Italy. 
Milan, September. 

Tue complaint of composers being wanted in Italy 
becomes little short of ridiculous, if it be taken in 
conjunction with such a list of so-called new works by 
new writers, as the journals of the day, or Ricordi’s 
Catalogue yield, There I read, among other operas 
come or coming, of ‘I Baccanti,’ by Fontana; ‘ Ele- 
onora Dori’ and ‘ Irene,’ by Battista; ‘Clarice Vis- 
conti,’ by Laudamo; ‘La Tirolese,’ by Magazzari; 
‘Giulia di Tolosa,* by Gabrielli; ‘ Yava,’ by Speranza 
(an auspicious name, truly, for one of the hopes of 
Italy); ‘ Il Corsaro,’ by Nini; ‘ Mortedo,’ by Capece- 
latro; ‘Don Bucefalo’ (I presume an opera buffa), 
by Cagnoni; and ‘ Ascanio il Giojelliere,’ by Di Giosa: 
—the last has just been given during the season at 
Arona, on the Lago Maggiore—a town answering to 
(what shall I say?) our Bowness on Windermere, 
I looked into a heap of cavatinas, &c., from such of 
these as are already published, without seeing one 
single tema of which the conduct and close could not 
be prophesied from the first bar. There might be 
new harmonies, however. But allowing these their 
utmost importance—as also effects in instrumentation, 
&c.— it is too probable that ere the first snow falls these 
operas, in which it is but Christian to conceive that 
some pains and invention must have been embarked, 
will have been executed, judged, and passed on to 
the limbo of mediocrity. I believe that history would 
prove a state of affairs in some measure analogous to 
have always been the condition of opera in Italy,— 
where novelty the people will have,—and are thus 
driven to put up with novelty of name! But sucha 
present appears very disheartening to those who are 
not hopeful or philosophical enough to “look before 
and after,’ when the moment is one of dearth. 

Meanwhile, since Verdi’s operas suit neither small 
theatres nor small voices,—even if their monotony 
did not render variety eminently necessary,—they 
do not keep the stage so exclusively as those of Ros- 
sini and even Bellinidid before them. At Lecco they 
were preparing the ‘Saffo’ and the ‘Scaramuccia’ 
(both of which employ a contralto; a voice which the 
maestro in vogue, like the old writers for the grand 
French opera, seems to avoid). At Milan I heard 
Donizetti’s ‘ Don Sebastian’ and ‘ Linda.” The 
former was new to me; like parts of ‘ La Favorite,’ 
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showing an occasional grandeur of line, such as makes 
it doubly to be regretted that their author ceased cre 
he had done himself justice in serious composition. 
In ‘ Don Sebastian’ the prima donna was a Malle. 
Gruitz (I presume a German lady)—the principal 
basso Signor Derivis, who has lost much of his harsh- 
ness and angularity since he exchanged French for 
Italian opera. ‘Linda’ had a yet more special in- 
terest, as giving me an opportunity of hearing the last 
of our island ladies, of whom the musical journals 
have spoken,—I mean Miss Catherine Hayes. Cer- 
tain of your papers, I see, are pointing her out as 
Persiani’s successor, and emphasizing the fact that 
she has come to her present popularity more rapidly 
than Mdlle. Lind! On the wasteful unkindness of 
all such prognostics, panegyrics, and parallels, with 
regard to a young lady only two years before the 
public, and whose name was possibly never heard in 
England, till circumstances gave it a passing mention 
in Titmarsh’s ‘ Irish Sketch-book,’ I need not dwell. 
They are my excuse, however, for applying a stand- 
ard, under no other circumstances warrantable or fair, 
and my reason for having listened with more than 
usual interest. The English songstresses are beginning 
to figure too brightly as a galaxy not to. make the 
rising of yet one more star a matter of double interest 
for its own sake, and also that of the sisterhood. 
Miss Hayes has one great advantage—youth: an- 
other in having few faults to be unlearned. Her 
person is agreeable rather than striking: there is just 
that drawing-room good breeding in her demeanour 
which gratifies if it does not enchant. I have never 
heard any English or Irish lady, so new to her pro- 
fession, who was so thoroughly in the shape of an 
opera singer: and this says much for her steadiness 
of study and good taste in the selection of models. 
Making allowances for indisposition, (from which I 
was told she had but partially recovered,) I can de- 
scribe her voice as a true soprano, reaching to p flat 
above the line, and fullest in its uppermost octave. 
Its middle and lower notes are at present weak : its 
tone is agreeable rather than luscious or silvery: its 
power hardly sufficient to fill La Scala,—where the 
prima donna must outsing the Milanese ciarleria; a 
steady noise excecding any I have ever heard from 
any other musical audience. There have been feebler 
organs, however, which have told better: the voice of 
Miss Hayes scems an unwilling one, as compared with 
such a bird-warble as Stockhausen’s, or such a con- 
summately mastered instrument as Persiani’s. This 
unwillingness, by the way, which, when mastered in 
voices of a rich, harsh, or heavy quality,—such as 
those of Pasta, Miss Kemble, Duprez,—adds won- 
drously to the brilliancy of execution, is a great diffi- 
culty to be overcome by those whose natural powers 
are less robust or solid ; tending to make the singer 
inaudible in moderately animated movements, and to 
encourage her in affected elongations on favourite 
high notes ;—I need but cite Madame Rossi-Caccia 
as an example—who must have struggled with this 
defect womanfully, but in a wrong manner ; and who 
has become tremulous, conceited, and guttural for 
impressive, in place of mastering every natural tone, 
so as to produce it with its natural character height- 
ened, not destroyed, by Art. I may be wrong, how- 
ever, in ascribing to this source the taste towards ad 
libitum singing when the orchestra is silent, which I 


fancy I detect in Miss Hayes. Her execution (a sci- 
ence not dependent exactly on complete command 
over tone) is good and sincere as compared with the 
faux brillant of certain dashers who could be named. 
The one shake I heard her use on the upper G was 


clear, close, and perfectly in tune. Her cadences, 
ornaments, &c., offered nothing for particular remark. 
She seems to strive after precision of articulation with 
the sedulousness of one who had, in this matter also, 
found something to combat. In short, I came away 
with the conviction of skill, good sense, and good 
purposes to be worked out, rather than that more 
vague but disturbing impression which one brings 
home from a first interview with genius—its intensity 
and novelty almost of necessity precluding analysis. 
I am at present disposed to believe that Miss Hayes 
may rise to an estimable rank in her profession, rather 
than that she must command the world. Buta second 
hearing, remember, might change this judgment,—and 
meanwhile the lady enjoys fair favour in Italy. 

The other performers in ‘ Linda’ leave me little to 
say: with the exception of the contralto “ja valorosa 





| Poppy,” as the journals call her, who triumphs in 


possessing a powerful oleaginous voice; and whom I 
must further chronicle as the amplest lady—be she 
contralto, be she German actress—these eyes ever 
beheld on any stage. The orchestra—a fine one— 
was, on the evenings in question, very slack and care- 
leas in its intercourse with the singers, On this matter, 
we Londoners have now the right of being somewhat 
fastidious. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—A new play 
by Mr. White, the author of *'The Earl of Gowrie’ 
and ‘ The Feudal Times,’ is announced at Sadler’s 
Wells; and Mr. Sullivan's new comedy has been read 
at the Haymarket. The last theatre has received 
the especial patronage of royalty; both the Queen 
and the Queen Dowager having retained boxes for 
the season. <A similar encouragement is extended to 
the Lyceum, under the management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mathews,—the Queen having there also taken 
a box. The season at the latter house will com- 
mence on Monday next. The company for comedy 
is a strong one. Some practical reforms are an- 
nounced ;—the abolition of the shilling gratuity to the 
boxkeeper being to that extent a reduction of prices 
—in a form, too, which will prevent much annoy- 
ance. Two new pieces are underlined for the first 
night. 

There are yet some further names to add to our 
obituary record under the above head. Dr. Essex, 
known as a composer of many pieces for the piano- 
forte, died recently at the age of eighty-three. Mr. 
Yarnold, a singer of provincial reputation, and for 
many years a member of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane—and Mr. Charles Keating, the bassoon player 
—are both on the melancholy list.—We regret to 
hear that Madame Albertazzi has left five children 
entirely destitute. The royal bounty has already 
reached them;—and a subscription has been set on 
foot by the musical friends of the deceased lady. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Oct. 4.—M. Dumas 
made a communication on the action of phosphoric 
acid on ammoniacal salts.—A paper was received 
from M. Cauchy, giving an account of a new method 
of determining the orbits of planets and comets.—M. 
Hamont read a paper showing the vicious organiza- 
tion of the abattoirs of the city of Paris.—A letter 
was received from M. d’Abbadie, dated from Ethiopia 
in August 1847, stating that, on 19th of January in 
the same year, he and his brother had succeeded in 
discovering the principal source of the White Nile. 
The particulars have been given more fully in our 
own columns, last week [pp. 1056-1057]. 

Mural Church Paintings.—Those of your readers 
who take an interest in this subject may be glad to 
know that during a late purification of the old Church 
of Catherington, Hants, extensive remains of paintings 
have been discovered. One of the windows situated 
over the tomb of Nicholas Hyde and his family has 
been left uncovered, and the painting is in reasonable 
preservation. At the time of my visit the clergyman 
was absent, and I could not ascertain whether any- 
thing was known of the history of the painting. 
Possibly Mr. Butler, who it is understood takes an 
interest in the subject, will put your readers in pos- 
session of such facts as he has been enabled to collect. 

F.A.S. 

Camels in Australasia.—A correspondent of the 
(Sydney) Australian Journal recommends strongly 
the extensive introduction of the camel from India; 
which having been successfully imported into the 
Mauritius might doubtless be brought safe to Port 
Essington (or to Swan River), and thence be generally 
introduced. The best camel, he says, asa beast of burden, 
is of the Marwarre breed, purchaseable in India at 60 
to 100 rupees, 6/. to 10/., and being a browsing rather 
than a grazing animal is easily sustained by leaves 
or young branches gathered by itself ex route, or 
brought to it by a careful driver, who can easily 
manage three of these animals. They travel in single 
file, the nose of one being attached by a rope through 
the cartilage to the crupper of another, carrying 
400lb. if very moderately laden, up to 700lb. or 
800lb. upon emergency, and averaging three miles 
and a half an hour. So that, for the purpose of an 
expedition or a long journey in Australia, a band of 





six camels would carry 1,6001b, of provision and kit, 











and 800lb. of water in miissucks or skin Dottles, 
Like the horse, the camel breeds annually, prod 

one at a birth, and seems just adapted 7 a 
good service in journeying through the pa - 
and scrubby wastes of Australia._Our sulinech 
remember that the introduction of the i “ 
Australasia has been urged in the Atheneum om 
condition of the successful exploration of jt = 
and desert interiors. —_ 

The Additional Psalm—tIn Dr. Ad 
Commentary we find the following observations 
respecting the “additional Psalm’ which we quoted 
in our last from the Atheneum. At the conclusio, 
of his ‘Notes on the Psalms,’ Dr. Adam Carte 
says :— Besides these hundred and fifty Palms 
there is one additional in the Syriac, Septuagint 
Ethiopic, and Arabic. The Psalm is not found 
the Hebrew, nor in the Chaldee, nor inthe Vulgate 
It is found, as stated above, in the Syriac, Septuagint, 
Ethiopic, and Arabic ; but not in the Anglo-Saxon 
though Dom. Calmet has stated the contrary, But 
I have not heard of it in any MS. of that version: 
nor is it in Spelman’s printed copy. _ It is mentioned 
by Apollinaris, Athanasius, Euthymius, V igilius Tap. 
sensis, and St.Chrysostom. It has never been received 
either by the Greek or the Latin Church: nor has it 
ever been considered as canonical. It is certainly yery 
ancient—stands in the Codex Alexandrinus, and 
has been printed in the Paris and London Polyglots, 
Though the Greek is considered the most authentic 
copy of this Psalm, yet there are some things in the 
Syriac and Arabic necessary to make a full sense,” 
Then follows a translation of the Psalm, which the 
Doctor says he inserts “as a matter of curiosity: 
as, if a forgery, it is very ancient.”—Church ani 
State Gazette. 

The Decimal Coinage.—The first of these newcoins, 
agreeably to the plan of Mr. Sheil, will be a two 
shilling piece. The design has been completed by 
Mr. Wyon, of the Royal Mint, and displays great 
chasteness and artistical taste. The obverse well 
displays a figure of Her Majesty, the head being 
surrounded by a wreath of laurels, ‘The reverse will 
be a Gothic design ; but until the ecin is completed 
any detailed description will be premature.—Gisbe. 

The Mines of Australia.—These mines are, upon 
special survey, of 20,000 acres, distance about 96 
miles from Adelaide. This survey was taken in con- 
sequence of large masses of copper ore which were 
discovered upon the extremities of the survey. The 
proprietors of this survey have secured to themselves 
the full extent of mineral land, inasmuch as the lodes 
run longitudinally through the survey. This has been 
proved by the workings which have been carried on; 
more especially in the northern half, where the prin- 
cipal lode shows a course of north about 35 degrees 
west, The general and almost unparalleled ricl 
ness, as well as extent, of this mineral property is 
partly proved in the fact, that during the first year’ 
operations 7,200 tons of ore were extracted, Some 
portions of these, being the first shipments, have 
already been sold in the Swansea market, and realized 
from 102. 16s. to 31/. 3s. per ton, As these, however, 
were principally surface ores, and as there existe, 
during the first year, no available means for thet 
due preparation, such as cleaning and classifying for 
exportation, the average return has proved more 
favourable than was expected. ‘The last accounts 
from Swansea state, that the Burra ores are in grett 
favour, in consequence of their great docility in the 
process of smelting. From the assays which have 
been made here of the generality of ore, the quality 
has varied considerably ; and since the shipment of 
surface ores, had been from 25 to 80. Red oxides 
grey ore, blue and green carbonates, and malachite 
are the different descriptions of ore which have beet 
extracted; and some specimens of native copper have 
recently been found. As the workings in the southern 
half have not been formally carried on to the same 
extent as in the northern half, the amount of extrac 
tion hasnot yet been very considerable. All experien¢ 
miners who have visited this district conclude that 
judging from the surface indications, which are ¥) 
numerous, and the many east and west branches 
which join the main lode—some of which are fron 
one to two feet and upwards wide, and contain copret 
ore, which, if well cleaned, would be a good market 
able article—this district is the richest that has So 
been discovered, and will eventually prove as valuable 
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=e Burra or Monster Mine.—South Australian 
Fy 


got the Ancients. Among the plants enume- 

ed by Mr. Munby is the Nitraria tridentata of 
nt faines, brought from the desert of Soussa near 
= He conjectures this to be the true Lotus tree 
” h by the Arabs 
f the ancients. It is called Damouc y the bs, 
oe are aware of the semi-intoxicating qualities of its 
jerry, much more likely to give rise to the fame of 
+» Lotus than the dry and unpleasant fruit of the 
ot us Lotus, or that ofthe Celéis australis, to which 
a aing food of the Lotophagi has been in turn 
ot The locality of the Nitraria would also 
- well with the realm of the famous Lotus tree.— 
jmals of Natural History. 

Atmospherical Phenomenon.—In Strathpeffer, on 
the evening of the 27th of September, at about a 
warter-past eight o'clock, a bright silvery arch, 
+ aching across the heavens, was observed by several 
nerons. It extended in the form of a bridge, or 
uch, from above Knockfarril, on the south side, to 
the heights on the opposite side of the strath, these 
points, to all appearance, seeming to be the buttresses 
ifthe arch, At this time the moon had risen con- 
siderably above the eastern horizon, but was obscured 
bya dense mass of dark and grey clouds, tinged here 
aud there with brighter edges. All the western half 
of the sky was veiled by a thin dark cloudy curtain, 
w that the twinkling of only two or three stars could 
ie discerned throughout all this space. And it was 
theedge of this western veil that formed the luminous 
arch which stretches across the heavens directly over- 
head. The free and brightest side of the arch looked 
towards the moon, while its other side blended with 
the cloudy curtain which extended continuously to 
the western horizon, though not in one equal or 
unbroken shade. Thus the upper or western half of 
the valley appeared roofed in by a thin cloudy canopy 
terminating iu an even edging which formed a bridge; 
abeautiful, luminous, and silvery arch spanning the 
valley at its centre, the southern limb appearing to 
rest on Knockfarril, and the other on the northern 
heights of the strath. Immediately to the east of the 
bright arch a portion of the heavens was clear and 
cloudless, and studded with numerous stars; while 
beyond this a dark shadow lay parallel to the bright 
line,and between this and the eastern mass of cloud, 
which shrouded the moon, the sky was irregularly 
cear and cloudy. The arch and mantle of cloud, 
which extended west from it, kept shifting slowly 
eastwards for some time, after which the clouds began 
to break and disappear, and in the course of an hour 
not a vestige of the arch, not a cloud was to be seen ; 
the clear, deep blue, starry firmament lay open to 
the sight, and the cool bright moon travelled on in 
silent and unclouded beauty. The singularity and 
beauty of the above appearance consisted in the com- 
pleteness, regularity, and brightness of thearch. The 
mode in which it was produced appears to have been 
the following: —A thin continuous cloud covered in 
the western half of the strath, and was so arranged as 
to terminate in an even line over the centre of the 
strath, at a greater height than the clouds, which lay 
to the east, and obscured the moon from the view, 
though at the time shining in brightness. On account 
of the western curtain of cloud being higher in the 
heavens than the clouds which lay between the ob- 
erver and the moon, the moon’s rays striking on the 
free edge of the former,and being reflected towards the 
observer, the above appearance was caused. Viewed, 
as it was, in a fine, open, though high-sided strath, on 
abeautiful autumn evening, we need scarcely add that 
the scene was still and lovely, and the effect striking. 
The country people regarded the appearance as 
indicative of a continuance of fine weather,—and cer- 
tainly the weather has since been beautiful, very dif- 
ferent from what it was during the previous six weeks; 
the mercury in the barometer during the past week 
keeping steadily above thirty inches. What connec- 
tion may subsist between the luminous arch and the 
subsequent tract of fine weather remains for the 
scientific meteorologist to determine or explain— 
Inverness Courier, 





” Connzsroxpents.—Q. E. D.—H. H.—C. J. C.—received. 
t Constant Reader.— We think the derivation of 


“Urchin” from Herrchen, pr 
D » proposed by our co dent 
quite out of the question, — eine wie 


Erratum.—P. 1059, col. 3, L. 59, for “ Bath” read Oxford. 





WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


1, Carved Wooden Brackets. Designed by 8. 
Delor, in the style of Grinling Gibbons, and executed sy | Taylor, 
Williams & Jordan’s machinery. Price 5l.58 The ee, form part 
of the series of FELIX SUMMERLY’S ART-MANUFAC- 
TURES. 

2. A Bride’s Inkstand, price 2/. 2s., with LET- 
TER-WEIGHYT (Kissing Children) 9a, and SEAL- HANDLE 
78. 6d., to match, designed by John Bell, Sculptor, for FELIX 
SUMMERLY’S AKT-MANUFACTURES, may now be had 
through all Fancy Stationers. 

3. A Beer Jug, with Bas-reliefs representing the 
Story of Hop Picking, from designs by H. J. Townsend, Esq., 
price 18¢., and 3s. with additional figures. This Jug obtained 
the Large Gold Medal from the Society of Arts in 1s47. It is 
made in a new and beautiful material called Parian, and is one 
of FELIX SUMMERLY’S ART-MANUPACTU RES. 

The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in metals, pottery, glass, wood, and other materials. 


Those also now ready are— 


4. The Infant Neptune. Designed and modelled 
by H. J. Townsend, 278. in Parian. The same will be executed in 
silver by Messrs. Smith. 

5. A Water Jug, in glass. Designed by R. Red- 
grave, A.K.A., price 2. 12a 6d. Also Goblets to match, price 0s. 
each, The Vase, on a smaller scale, will be executed in Poreclain. 

6. The ‘ Bitten Tongue’-—a Mustard Pot, in porce- 
Jain and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price 9s. The figure 
will also be applied to a silver and plated metal Mustard Pot. 

7. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Modelled by 
John Bell, price 2 2s, 

8. Purity, or Una and the Lion, a Siatuette. 
Designed and modelled by John Bell ; a companion to Danecker’s 
Ariadne, or* V oluptousness,’ price 32. 

“The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chaste person.” 
Srenser’s Farrie Queene, Booke L. Canto ITT. 

9. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington in the 
prime of life. Modelled by 8. Joseph, price 1. 11s, 6 

10. The Milk Jug which received the Prize awarded 
by the Socicty of Arts in 1846, Designed by Felix Summerly ; exe- 
cuted in porcelain and glass, Also in silver by Messrs. tant & 
Roskill, 156, New Boud-street. 


Nearly ready. 

A Shaving Mug, wit! Brush and Brush-dish en suite. 
Designed and ornamented by Kichard Redgrave, A.R.A. 

A Champagne Glass. Designed and ornamented 
with gilt cnamelling by H. J. Townsend. 

A Fish Knife and Fork. Designed by John Dell. 

A Wine Glass and Finger Glass. Designed 
and ornamented in enamelled colours by R. Redgrave, A.K.A. 

A Bread or Cake Dish in glass. Ornamented 
with gilt enamel by John Absolon. 

A New Supper Tray in papier mich¢, especially 
for decanters and glasses. Designed and ornamented by R. Red- 
grave, A.R.A.; with Decanters and Glasses en suite, 

A Papetiere. To be executed by Messrs, Jennens & 
Bettridge. 

A Set of Dessert Knives and Forks. To be 
executed by Messrs. Rodgers & Son. 

A Britannia Metal Tea Pot. To be executed 
by Messrs. Dixon, after a design by R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 

Two Statuettes of Praying Children, in 
Parian. Modelled by John Bell; with appropriate Brackets. 

A Brown Earthenware Jug. (Ornamented with 
bas-reliefs emblematical of travelling, by hi. J. Townsend. 

A Salad Fork and Spoon, in wood and ivory, 
with Bowl, in ruby glass, &c. 


In Preparation. 

‘The Hayfield,’ after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1817. Painted on a 
porcelain vase, 

A Grate, with Chimney-picce, Fender, and Fire-irons 
en suite,—exhibiting a new combination of metal and pottery. The 
Grate and Fender after the patent of Mr. J. Sylvester. 

A Series of Decanter Stoppers. Designed by 
J. C. Horsley. 

A Clock-Case, in metal and porcelain. 
and modelled by John hell. 


Candlesticks, in silver and plated metal. 
A Dish for the Drawing-room, to receive 


visiting cards. Designed in colours by LD. Maclise, R.A. 

An Arm-Chair and Hall-Chair, in wood 
carving. 

The articles are sold by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street; 
Messrs. Pau! & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall East; Messrs. Barry & 
Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; Mr. G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street ; 
Mr. J. Mortlock, 250, Oxford-street; Mr. J. Phillips, 258 & 259, 
Oxford-street; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand; and Mr. J. Green 
(late Brumby’s), 19, St, Jaines’s-street, 

A Catalogue sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 


Designed 


CHEAP AMERICAN REPRINTS, 
This day is published, in post Svo. price 48. 6d, 


‘THE ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE. 
By FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

“As a book for promoting solemn and religious views on the 
subject of Ethics, we think it even superior to Butler's Three 
Sermons.”—See Notice in Eclectic Review of May, 1847. 

Upwards of 40,000 copies have been soldin America, 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 
COMMENTARY on the APOCALYPSE. 
By MOSES STUART, Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. 
“ Henceforward this Commentary must be a standard book in 
the estimation of impartial and independent inquirers.” 
See Eclectic Review, February, 1846. 
Maclachlan, Stewart & Co, Edinburgh ; aud all Booksellers. 
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~ Just published, 


JICKWICK ILLUSTRATED.—The 
L. Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, by Charles 
Dickens, [lustrated with Six Engravings by Puiz, and a Frontis- 
piece by C. R. Lesuir, R.A., in full gilt cloth, price 6s. 
he Six Engravings may be had separately, price 14. 
al cop Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street ; and Chapman & Hall, 186, 
ran 





ARNOLD'S NEW GERMAN READER, 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
GERMAN BOOK; containing Extracts from the best 
Authors, with a copious Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MLA. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
And J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Dr. Phil 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 

The First German Book, on the Plan of Henry’s 
First Latin Book. 


This day is published, new edition, 8vo. price 128, 5d. ‘ 
SYSTEM of PRACTICAL SURGERY, 
Illustrated with numerous explanatory Plates. 

By JOHN LIZARS 





Late Professor of Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Senior Operating Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged, 

Including all the Recent Discoveries and Operations. 

S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh. 





SMITH'’S CHINA.—SECOND EDITION. 

On the ist of November, in 1 large volume, 8v0. price i4s., illus- 
trated by an Engraved Map and twelve tinted Lithographic 
Drawings, 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 


NARRATIVE of an EXPLORATORY 
VISIT to each of the CONSULAR CITIES of CHINA, and 
to the ISLANDS of HONG KONG and CHUSAN, in behalf of 
the Church Missionary Society,in the Years 1844, 1545, and 1846, 
By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, M.A. 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and late a Missionary in China. 


London: Seeley, Burnside & Seeley; Hatchard & Son; and 
J. Nisbet & Co, 





LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED STANDARD SCIENTIFIC 
WOKKS, 


With Engravings on Wood, executed in a new style, 
oe s ( Vols, 1 and 2 are out,) 
\ ULLER, PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS and 
4 METEOROLOGY. 8vo. with 530 Wood Engravings, and 
2 coloured Plates. Price i8s, 
of 


Weilszacu, Principles of the Mechanics 
Machinery and Engiucering. Vol. I. With 534 Wood Engravings, 
8vo. Prive Wl. 1s. 

Prospectus Specimens may be had through any Bookseller. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s, 6d, 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 
By W. ©. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald, 


“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Criticat 
Study of the Scriptures. 

“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 

London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW WORKS 
Published by James M'*Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street, Dublin ; 
Wm. 8. Orr & Co, 147, Strand, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
wk ETCHES of IRELAND SIXTY YEARS 
W AGO; with a Portrait of Tiger Roche and other Illustrations, 

“Euminently amusing he author has collected with dili- 
gence, and put together in a very agreeable style, a world of most 
striking picturesque incidents and characters.”— Quarterly Review, 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
UNIVERSITY of DUBLIN ; with some Account of its present 
Condition, and Hints for Lmprovement. By DENIS CAULFIELD 
HERON, A.B. With a View of New Square. svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SELECTIONS from the WORKS of LORD 
BACON, embracing those portions read for the Logical Prize of 


the Michaelmas Examination of Senior Freshmen, and for the 
t 


Moderatorship Examination in Logics and Ethics. Translated 
and illustrated with Notes from the Novum Organum, and the 
Writings of Locke, Reid, Stewart, Brown, Whately, Mill, &e, 
Together with an Appendix of Questions, By THOMAS W, 
MOFFETT, A.M., and sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. One vol. 8vo. 98, 


A HANDBOOK of FIELD BOTANY, com- 
rising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to the British 
oe arranged according to the Nagural System, the Orders, 
Genera, and Species carefully analyzed, so as to faciliate their 
Discrimination: with a Syn optical Table of the Genera accordin 
tothe Linnwan Classification, and a Glossary of Terms. By WM. 
E. STEELE .B. M.B. T.C.D., Licentiate of the King and 
Queen's College of Physicians, Lecturer on Botany, &. &c. Crown 
dsvo. 78, Gd. cloth, 


HANDBOOK of TOWN GARDENING. By 
a LADY. Handsomely printed, with ornamental wrapper, 1s. 
sewed, gilt edges. 


x . > 

The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, applied to the Conveyance of 
Water, Thorough-Drainage, and Mill Power; also, Tables of 
Earthwork, for finding the Cubic Quantities of Excavations and 
Embankments, in Railways, Roads, Kivers, Drains, &c. For the 
use of Civil Engineers, Land Surveyors, Drainage Inspectors, Land 
and Mill Proprietors, Overseers, &. By JOLIN DWYER,C.E, One 
volume, Svo, 10a, Gd. 


TABLES for determining the CUBICAL CON- 
TENT of EARTHWORK in the CONSTRUCTION of RAIL- 


WAYS and COMMON ROADS, whether in Level Ground or Side 
Cutting. By WILLIAM KELLY, btvo, 58 cloth, 
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Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 
TREATISE upon the POLITICAL and 
SOCIAL CONDITION of EUROPE, from the FALL of 
SIXTBENTH ee * to the BEGINNING of the 
By AUGUSTUS SUSSEX MILBANK. 
London: John an : aes 187, Piccadilly. 


N the ILLUMINATED y URETHRAL EX. 





LBONI QUADRILLES, for the Pianoforte, 
by CARL HOCHST.—At all the principal Warehouses. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIL, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents, 
I. PRESCOTT’S and TSCHUDI’S PERU. 
II. EVELYN’S LIFE of Mrs. G@ODOLPHIN, 


PiRir, is } USAGE and SENSE in HOLY 


SCRIP" 
+ HERMAN HEIN 
Author of ‘ Rules for ascertaining the 2 ed in Ancien, 
reek Manuscripts,’ &. &c, nye fa 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternostér-row, Price 2 


On ist N ber will be published, in 
Post ér; 
A NEW EDITION oF 7 








HE LAWS 


f 
COLOURING, adapted to nee ae 100 ig 


PLORER as a means of poplying reQosted Light to the Ill. LACHMANN’S ESSAYS on HOMER. 
U servations on the Practice .< Flense ‘Painting. 
HAY. 


Piowvery of ieee -_ othe “ yy KA ‘= ‘ rethra = IV. PADDIANA. 
er; wi rvations on their Nature, Diagnosis, an 
Treatment. Illustrated ’ yomerens interesting Cases. V. FANNY KEMBLE and LEAR in ITALY. 
an ten toy 12 Nad OF pees Lond VI. BLACK WOOD'S SURVEYING VOYAGE, By Jukes. 
em 0} e hoya. 0) é 0! ysicians, London, ‘4 
toghes, St Martine ly Grama VIL. TALBOT'S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
all 8vo, price 7a 6d., the 3rd Edition of VIII. JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
n sm 7 e oF 1010) , 
ARLL N PROSPECTS. 
Routers ANGLICANUS; a Treatise| 1% PABMIAMENTARY 
4 = PREACHING. In a Series of Letters to a Young John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


— the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxon, 
Rivingtete, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, E 
The Portrait of an English Churchman. 7th edi- 


tion, 4s. 


Entirely Re-written and Ey Enlarged, with Coloured Diagram, 


Lately published, 4 the same Author, 


FIRST PRINCIPLES’ (OF SYMMETRICur 
108 Piatt ." 


THE PRIN CIPLES OF BEAUTY IN 
COLOURING SYSTEMATISED, 

is With Coloured Examples, 21s, 

mprovement of Soukes | Property. tay 


I 
Seles Gingeaee, tae be sesh, Witand Humour. NOMENCLATURE OF COLOU RS, 
I D UES, TINTS, AND SHADES, 


1, 
2. 
3. ren " 
The Ratlwap Chronicle & Bilowophy ol Reade wa Bxamples "Seem Hitomi 
Of Saturday, October 9, contains Articles on 4 AN ESSAY ON ORN. AMENTAL DESIGY, 








Now ready, 


HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
GorORUABTERLY REVIEW. No. XCIV. and LXXIX. for 





[andon : a: J 
i 














OFFICIAL PAPERS, —Signals on the Great Western—East 
 —— Directors’ Report—Irish South-Eastern, Engineer’s 

e pol 

How to Meet the Money Fressure—London, Bristol and South 
Wales—The North Wales Bubble. 

Preqres s of Works—Accidents—Law Intelligence—Iron Trade 
leetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts—Dividends—Calls— 

Deposits returned—Correspondents—Traffic Table—Share Lists 

— Foreign ditto—Money Market—Gossip of the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 


Caney datch Asy 
. Natural History Mt ‘Creation. 

EVENTS OF THE, RROTIER ABUSE THROUGH THE Election Returns, 
at tj rei EXCHANGE— AND” BOULOG! SOR. Recent Continental L iterature—Schnitzler’s Russia under Alex- AND ELUCIDATED, ETC. ETC, 
TER ON GREAT WESTERN EXPRESSES—DEMONSTRA- | 8nder and Nicholas—H offmeister’s Letters from the East—Kohl in 57 — 21. 28, 

TION ON yo MINIATURE SCALE. Denmark—Gotthelf’s Tales: How Christian got a Wife; Uli, the 
- Labourer—Paris to Cadiz—Ernst Moritz Arndt—Masaniello. 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS. — East Lothian Central — East of PROPORTION ; oR, “THE GEOME 
Fife—Glasgow, Airdrie and Monklands Junction—Glasgow, G. Luxford,1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. : 4 TRIC 
Barrhead and Neilston Direct—Glasgow Southern Terminal— PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY ANALYSED, 

East Lancashire—Middlesborough and Redcar—Wear Valley— TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. Quarto. yd — 258, 
on ond Dertngien— Reakinns and aw BS Bal- HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

ochney and Slamannan—Oldham Alliance—Newry and Ennis- NE THE NATURAL PRIN a 
killen— Rouen and Havre—Boulogne and Amiens— Town ? LINCIPLES AND A 
Meetings. sa AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, LOGY OF THE HARMONY OF FORM. el 

MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. —Wrought-Iron Hollow } (The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY,) ' Quarto, 18 Plates, 158, 

Girders (with 4 Engravings). he a - William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

RAILWAY LITERATU RE.—Railways in India. Teale rs — October 9, Mereecmenenes es on pa ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

griculture in Fran Hydrangeas, blue . 
ey gree | Implement Society insects, wee | from fruit TION, 23, anny rt. FS a ot ENDOWMERE stem, 

oO xora Griffithii * 

= Chairman—Rey. GEORGE POCOCK, L.1.B. 
G 
sate ~Reapberries as Peace, og Deputy-Chairman—The Hon. RICHARD FE, HOWARD, 
‘Aphides, pronunciation of ti —_ rr — - — assurances of every deserip. 
4 on on lowest, safest, and most a: ous te 
Auriculas, sel the expecta of more than 62,000 assured eax rms, calculated 


Division of 
the business | 
wat Lith No 

All policies 
participate a 





Batatas os 

Bee-hou 

Botany. and floriculture 
Botanical Society of London 
russels Horticultural Society 
Calendar, horticultural 
Calendar, ——— 
Camberwell Beauty Naateensatan, Cape, to show, by 
Carnation, aoe to distinguish i! Mr. J. B. Whiting, Dorking 
Cattle, report on fattening | Picotee, how tw distinguish 


One-half the premiums may remain unpaid for any time if required, 
Annuities granted, and children endowed on favourab| mend 
Proposals passed daily. Pamphlets and particulars forwarded 
= opelicetion to the Secretary, SPENCER P. PLU MER, kw, 
7) 


JAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
saeeh ANCE AND ANNUITY 80C€ 1ETY, 
2, Chatham- Pen. Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 
Directors, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 
ohn Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
hi lliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Major Turner. 
Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Major Willock, K.LS, 


Lotus of the ancients 
Medinillaspeciosa 
Melon-growing on the Polmaise 
pian, by Mr. James Napier, 
Corehouse 
eta ny select 











AILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION. LIFE 
—The following TRAVELLING CHARTS may be had at 
all the Stations on each Line. Chalk; 4 wer from water | oe ne-apples, weights of oe 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, Cc my at showing florists [et 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. Chiswick, showing Cape Pelargo- | l aay 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, niums at | Polyanthuses, select Robert Bruce Chichester, E 
containing a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, Clover ‘Dodider, by, oieghe: | Potato’ cig , ™ antidotes H. B. Henderson, Esq. en 
LONDON to OXFORD, Cloveworts are poisonous | against, by Rev. J. C. Ebden, | ¢; H. Latouche, Esq. 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 


Clusia flava Great Stukeley Edward Lee, Esq. 
Coppice wood, management of, Potatoes, large produce from one 
LONDON to FOLKSTONE and DOVER, by Mr, "Mearns, Shobdon _ seed 
containing a Map and 98 Engravings, price 1s. Court Property in land 
Guan chemical print les of Raspberries 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, rotation of, by Dr. Gardner Roses, autumnal 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, Drains, deep, permanence o' Shrubs for a lawn Annual Premiums with Profits. 
Drainage of pane. by Mr. John Shrubs for a scree sees 
LONDON to RICHMOND, s Girdwood, Chir Sowing, thin, by Mr. J. Wilkins, | Age 20.| Age 25. Lye 30. Age 35. Age 40. 40.) Age 45.) Age 50.) Agess, 
vane 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 
ONDON to WOLVERTON, 


East ae yo Manningtree, and Mr. —_—— | 
Reports for 1 Eames, Chawton, Alton, = s.d.|\£.8. d. lg, s. d. £.5. d. é.5 s. ri . a. £. 8, d. £8. d. 
onsite 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
ONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 


| 
Epidendrum .. | teu 117 912 31/2 97 (216213 59 1K 3 ié 214 106! 576 
Floriculture v. Botany Spring flowers 
L Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 


Flowers, spring Strawberry runners, by Mr. al 
Food question, by Mr. J. W.| Denny granted by the Society. ; 
The usu allowed to Solicitors and others. 
. 3 JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 


Rogers, Dublin | Tagetes pinnata 
France, agriculture in Tomatoes, to cook 
Fruit, to keep insects from Trees for a screen ; 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
j i ‘ 50, Regent-street, London. Established 1306. 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 1s, r 
Or handsomely bound in morocco cloth, 6d, extra, INV ESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Preparing—LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 


BONUS. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. Assurances effected in 1847 will be included in 
the valuation of 1852, 


ing m 


x i 
a ‘armers’ Club, the Compan 
acce 











Berkeley 
| Verbenas, select 


Funguses, edible by Rev. M. J. 
| Wall fruit, to keep insects from Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000, 


Gardens, public 
Claims paid since the —— of the Office, £1,520,000, 


Gardenia longistyla 
Gooseberries, select 
Guinea-fowl Vater, to ‘abstract chalk from 
The Right Sucame EARL GREY. 
Director: 
The Ear! of Macclesfield. Rev. James Sherman 


Heating, Polmaise, for Melons | Water, impure 
Horticuitural Societ; y lw heat sowing, thin 
The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. William Judd, 3 


Also, in 8vo, price singly 1d. and 2d. each; or in one volume, with 
4 Engravings, price 1s, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
DAY’S PLEASURE EXCURSIONS 
On the METROPOLITAN LINES. 


Published atthe Banwar Curonicie Orrice, by J. Francis; 
ay be had of all Booksellers. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicleand Agricultural 
Gazette contains. in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the tato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Maaekole and a complete Newspaper, witha con- 
densed account of all the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OF FICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John Williams 
John Deering, Esq. M.P. 
_ Henry Stone, Esq. 
The Rates of Premium are 
Life Ones; the rate without bonus is lower than that 
other oftices. 
2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc 
, of the Fremiame, or meg be received in cash as soon as de- 
jared, at their then presen’ 
Loans are aed upon the Policies issued by this Office, ot 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. 
4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal ‘of his Policy, he may 
ovate the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of 
ealth. 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 


i 's Sum Paid. 
Life Insured. Sum Insured. Sum 








A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


On Ist November, 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. THIRTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Von. I. TALES OF CHIVALRY and the OLDEN TIME, 
-. IL HISTORICAL and ROMANTIC NARRATIVES, 
.. Il. SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
** We should think a selection of these (Sir WALTER Scorr’s Writ1NGs), with some of the prints representing realities, Heda si jGanterbury | aa 13 


from the Abbotsford Edition of his Novels, would be the most popular Child’s Book in the world; and the drawing-room | Earl Cathcart _ cee} 1000 | 1008 41 
set would last a good while longer.”—Quarterly Review, No. 147. uses ve i fail pe — may be obtained upon spplice 


Prospect 
ton Aa} be ents of it chee = the principal towns of 
om, an e hi 
JUHN A. BEAUMONT, ce 








Ee 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle | 7,706 
Sir John Saunders 8 ebright, Bart. t | 7,652 | 
Sir William Wake, Bart... 

Earl Strathmore . a 


6 
3 
5 
3 
1 


Rosert CaDELL, Edinburgh ; Houston & Stoneman, London, 
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; ‘ .AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
CNOWai hia asso aRes Boater. a So i NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN. that the TRANSFER 


a NION INSURANCE / 
Tie Gy weer anak of every description on the N 











BOOKS of this Company will be SHUT from the ist day of 
ed in post sand cond London. cee, pe ow to the ist dan of aie Ps when the DIVIDEND 
Aneiens bs reaso 6 per cent. will commence mer tween the hours o: an 
tions made to the Life Policies for the last five years | James Copland, M.D, F.R.S. ms ohn Romilly, 3 Bet SS M.P. 3. oon suaiene te be pai ri fim following oor S corcem he Gaene 
e 2a, The addi ly 2 per © cent t per 8 annum on the sums insured. J. B. Parry, Esq. QC. James Russel! $4. hours. RY PSM MITH, Actuary. 
_ gyerage BEBE RD wg Sener 2 Vere Fane, Esq. a _ The Crescent, Bridge-street, Blackiviars, October 
; urray, Esq. Di 
sere ss R. Oliverson, Bq, 8. Bet ee Ps ve O°. Sam O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 
NIOUS i. ii. F. Sandeman, Est. D. Cornthwaite iy. R. Partridge, Esq. —ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN. BATH and other PATENT 
ms, with }. ? M. ane Kemshead, isa. F. J. Farre, M. dD. F.LS. R. Quain, Esq. TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be obtained at 


in don F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. ; . a 
Metropolitan Working Classes Association 
1 Uap —_~) My Public Health, with Twenty-nine Wvodcuts, 


(i MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH and | professions founded on the mutual principle. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO ASSURE 100. AT DEATH, 
Part I. WITH PROFITS. 


MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion -place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 
Furniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 


x TKN 7 . . 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 

These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 
inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient peemenatee as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly ‘adapted to 
the military qentienen and tourist. Price 35s. ; or phe through 


Thomas Webb Greene, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Richard Jebb, E: F. T. White, Esq. 

J. H. Whiteway, Esq. 
pote of mutual assurance is the most beneficial to the 1 








withe 
amongst whom the whole net profits are divisible. 
This society is the only one connected with the medical or legal 














the post at 36s—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
sul. First. Address of the Asso-| No.4. 4 Drainage and Sewerage. Age. | Premium. | Age. | Premium, | Age. | Premium. pices (Htuyehensian) » oe Gatara’s King and some of the Doable 
ei “7 4 
Y IN it nif orkaho R ; Water Supply, ite Quan- | “soar 130 [we | ay 8 | @ [£6 19 | ine Wi'au-obe had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS; Optician, 
: even — , 7. Exercise and Recreation. ~ : Derby. 





Prospectuses, forms of proposal, and every further information 
ja AF be readily supplied on application either personally or by 
etter to 


i Rearing and Training of 


1| 
a maing “fond esis Children. 


YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELkinoeTon 


& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 



























JURS Leadon: 7“ Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; B. Wertheim, RK. WILSDON MORRIS, Actuary. stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
’ Aidine-chambers, Paternoster-row. “ es continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver, They 
%e, tT Li fe, Cc oO T TISH WID Oo ws’ F U N D warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
; NION ASSURAN CE OFFICE, (Fire, ire and LIFE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY. Patent Process offers no securi yee their quaLiry whatever. All 
" ities.) Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; ; Cc ollege- ‘ounded a.p. 1815, goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
ESIGN Dublin and Esplanade, Hamburgh ; instituted a.p. 1714. crown, and such only they warrant. 
My geen, AM NOTTLDGE, Esq., Chairman. ’ ep erge r 22, Regent-street, — 
DEVELOPED enol vMLARRIN GTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. Constituted by Act of Parliament. 45, Moorgate-street, } .ondon, 
of returning profits on Fire Insurances was adopted ’ Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 
be Opdation of the Union Society in the year 171 Average Amount of Assurances during the last Ten Years, 
Wife Profits Policies for the whole of life, at the ordinary rates, spree of ’ J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 
have the profits added every seven years . . sean ALE A ae LLIOW AREY ALLY. —_ we WATC HES AND CLOCKS is erehnsial he Sheneenbente 
ETRIC nsurances without profits may be effected at rates considerably ao Aer ee ee NRE D ont FOr Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
, ONE MILLION Ee rons pd tg and FORTY 
:D. ne jended system of Life Insurance in three different modes. anne USAND P OUN NDS jewelled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 


dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches, Four Guineas ; 





ratis. nual Revenue, u sub- 
aed Prreted in places where none at present are appointed. TWO HUNDEER and SEVEN’ .. rade of THOUSAND stantial and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 


NDS. four holes, Six Guineas. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. _ 


GUARANTEE FUND, and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 
GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


ND ANS. 
- at Sist December 1845, £204,907 78, 2d. GHEFFIELD PLATE, of the richest Quality.— 











ondon, COMPANY. The state of the Society's aff full tigated Penal ~~ pp ony & gens beg respectfully to inform, oe 
e si of the Society's affairs is carefully investigated pe- -ublic that they continue to supply the PL 
URANCE RANCE _. (Ceneteeatet te Act of Farliament), George-street | Tiodically, viz. once in each period of seven years, and it is pro- | ARTICLES, with Silver Mountings and Edges, of the same old 
T ASSOCIA. London ~ vided by the articles of constitution that at least one-third of the Ach quality of silver plating which has secured their house so 
Head ice) Dublin—66, Upper Sackville street. ascertained surplus or profit shall be reserved as a Guarantee | 1s share of the public patror uring a period of 90 years. 
B. Goernor—His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury. Fund. he last investigation took place at 3st December 1545, The show- rooms contain as lendid vert oe \— hlet a pub- 
SWARD. Depaly-Governor—The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. and the sum set aside at that time, to maintain the stability of the lished, with engravings of silver-plated table dist. -C “ecg venison- 
every descrip. Division of Profits, 1850 (fourth period).—The profits arising on | Institution, was upwards of Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. | dishes, corner-dishes, waiters, cruet-frames, table candlesticks, 
calculated op the business of the Company, from 1545 to 1850, fall to be divided | The remaining portion of the surplus or profit, after providing for | candelabra, “. Fy and will be sent, free of expense, in answer toa 
wat Lith November 1850. - the Guarantee Fund, is —y compe ‘st the Members, in propor- | paid letter.—A. B. Savory & Sons, Manufacturin, Silversmiths, 14, 
if required, All policies 0 med before 15th November 1847, will be entitled to | tion to the number ‘of years durin hich they have been Mem- | Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of E Solana 
rable terms, participate at that division to the extent of four years’ claim, with | bers, and the amount for which t bei are respectively insured. 
rs forwarded winereasing claim at each future division. a somher, ~~ ev a entitled eearmeren the — —— AETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
UMER, Esq, EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS e shall have been five years a Mem ne proportion of the TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
a already declared on existing Policies. om pegs by to each Member may be applied in any of the fol- Brosh has the important advantage of searching thoroughly a 
. 1825 is now aoenensed 1,660 0 the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectua 
L I F E £1,000 ora a ” ” an 487 10 0 By additions to the original sum Soenned s and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin, 
ry ” : By an immediate payment in mon Sean "A i Clothes Brush, tl le hird 
. vat pe § ” 00 By an equivalent deduction from 4 *t~ future Annual Contribu- oose, 1s. n improved othes Brush, that cleans in a third par 


of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 


1,375 
* ° 83 ” 1262 10 0 
1,162 10 0 
1,087 10 0 


tions payable under the Policy. 
The following cases afford a am practical illustration of the 
effect of the application of the profits, according to the first of the 


” , ” ” 
” ” 





¢ aia _— improved graduated and powerful friction, Velvet Brushes, which 

an, PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY'S BUSINESS. above m : es : act in the most surprising and successful manner. ‘The genuine 

nin Pn thet a mage ae hoe! ae Seaneaneh ee Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp 
» Esq. y rese 


tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
. dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
Total Sum bleaching, and scouring the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 

Paid. Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 8, Oxford« 
street, pne oat 4 Holles-street. 


Ju 1825, when the Company was established, few persons compara- 
tively availed themselves of life assurance; and the amount of No. 
business transacted by the offices then in existence, though few in 
number, was of very limited extent. About the period of the first 


; Endurance Original 
| agomped. 


Bonus 


Esq. 
LS, Additions. 


Date of 
Assurance. 


Policy. 3 





clicies oa the Sarees Se Cemcenes coma os. a oun Caution — Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
nies ia had been established both in Scotland and England ; and the suc- aes. Mo.| £. d. _ & 6 | Somepeuse. 


1 | 500 | 258 1 





cessful course of the offices previously established, w hich was then 
becoming more strongly marked, had the effect’ of directing the 
sttention fl aay persons to the subject who had not previously 
ese the satisfactory result of 
ietenpay' business at the first inv: nvestigation, had the effect of 
geatly accelerating the progress of the institution; and in the 
ween the first pine of profits in 1835, and the second 

in 40, the income of the mpany was more than double. The 
division of its in seb pee 9 called increased attention to the 


a 
1 6 
2 27 1 |1000 89 8 
3 9 | 3 5 3 |s000 | 368 2 
4 s 33 3 0 1 |1000 00 
5 3 7 1 | 499 0! * 31 
6 55 | 58 0 7 {1000 « ) Of 0 0 


P WITH PATENT MACHINERY, whereby they are ren- 
dered perfectly sw 7 — free from dust. 
Mixed id. per Ib. ~- Foreign Grey Goose.. a os 
White Goose. 
3 Best Dantzic White Goose 3 $ 
SON'S 7 ist of Bedding, containing full particulars of 





1 f; 
; | ao |} ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 
ge 50., Age 5, 4 
s. d.lbad. 
106/576 
Children, are 











1000 





Grey Goose ...... 
3 ore’ es ditto.. 


The above cases are all taken from the Society’ 's Books. and have HEA 


been selected, some to show the extent to which the Policies on the 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 




































Company ; and at 1845, the third division of profits, the income a @f those who have been py Fey Re the Goctety Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 
ners. vaaeary treble the — at peg be ny aad a. ptend surance as a system. Of this latter class are the following :— 
s . flowing account of the progress o: e business within the las yi \f 
, Secretary. faryears will serve better than any other example to show how Ho. 3 weet he case of an extensive Grasier and Cattle-dealer, who 1 OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. —The unpre- 
‘FIC E, the Company is progressing :— London with cattle for =— / eedented success of this invention for restoring, improving, 
”. Hember of Policies. Sums Assured No. 4 was the case of a Medical Gentleman in extensive country and booeteey ing the —-— — 2 ty. known anc avere 
issued since 1843. ince 1843. practice, whose life had not been insured a month before he pe * Bag i adh A act oF “y paving stood oe test 
529,000, uaund 184¢—New I Policies hes . 5 £735,516 17 1 was seized with typhus fever, in the prosecution of his profes- | Of Pearly half a century of probation, and obtained the especi 
y atror f Her Majesty th R.H. Prince Albert, thi 
£ 1,520,000, INSand 1846— . 814.706 0 8 sional duties, and under which he sunk at the age of thirty- | eee She Roval pest of Great Britain, and Ze every Court - 
—_—_— ree, 
New business in these years .......... . £1,550,222 17 9| No.5 was the case of an English Farmer, whose life had been | the civilized world, and the high esteem in which it is universally 
Additional business 4 these years on £ insured for nearly eight years, and was killed by falling from held, together with numerous testimonials constantly received of 
transfer of business of York and horseback. ag my anaes the be: * and Sarees proofs of phy rits, W), at 
london, and Commercial Life As- No. 6 was the case of a Gentleman whose life had only been in- | ,, Price 48. 6d. or 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), a 
surauce Companies ........000000s000 726,497 4 3 sured for seven months, when he was killed by an accident on | 1°; 64, ; and double that size, 21s. 

: — the railway. CAUTION.—On the Wrapper of ROWLAND'S 
‘Esq. Ital New Transactions, 1843, 4,5, & 6..3558 ...... £2276720 2 0| _N.B.—The Books of this Society are annually closed on the sist | cach Bottle of the genuine Article MACASSAR OIL, 
“gad Every other information can be obtained at the Offices of the poe All Pi — 17 —— December next, in the | ody A. ROWLAND % SON. 20, Hatton Garden, London 
od, Esq. Company, in ae Senden, oe © ag or at any of the — Fang Dyers pba oree for five years, will share in the and and by all Chemists and Perfumers. : 
the principal ome, order of the Direct JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. TION ITMPRAVUE 
that of most ® King William-street, TER EWART, Resident Secretary. sail ie al WILL TAM GEORGE, Chief Clerk. APPED ITE and DIGESTION IMPROVED. 

e ce, — ndrew-square, Edinbu —LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
to pt 4 To = pet peopomnls tanat bas ) ghove vetuved Sao } ain 6 of ae Agency, Offices, 4, Hoyal Exchange-buildings, and 7, ~~ — relish Sor Fin, ad Cat Cay Gravies, J Meat, » Game, 
est—Hve a/ ¢., and for flavouring Soups and Curries. It contributes to healt 
this * UR ‘ n 7 by its omnes properties, and is used and ree ommended by the 
ose @ QUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, No. 10, CHATHAM. | Faculty.-Sold by the Proprietors, Len & Perrius, 6, Vere-street, 
ie, hem PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No. 53, DAME-STREET. & Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, aud other Olimen and ee 
proof of god ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1819, London ; and by the principal dealers in Sauces generally. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria.) N.B.—The genuine Sauce has Lea & Perrins’ names upon the 
Claims, JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, wrapper and label. 
vetecteniine BANKERS, 
bun Pub The Bank of En stand Messrs, Bosanauet & Co, GCORBUTIC wt {UMOURS, RINGWORMS, 
he Bank Sir a! au) 0. and all TANEOUS DISEASES be CURED }t 
‘aioe $f site Physicians—Henry Davies, M.D. ; Alex. Read, M homas Thomson, M.D. HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILL & —Nembers of t the 
7650 13 3 PREMIUM re issued by this old-established Company on the most eee Principles of Life Insurance. human race are subject to diseases of the skin, and nothing tends 
1500 $9 on a are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in one payment, or in equal annual payments, for a og number of | to increase the wiralenas of such complaints so much as impurity 
ie tt neh ro Thinds 9 or decreasing scale or only one half of the premium may be paid, for a term of blood, which generates ill health, and if this is not corrected the 
‘a 11 hii the Profits are added to the Policies, and One Third "to the Capital, which thus forme r perpetually | constitution soon becomes undermined, ultimately terminating in 
ga 3 RIGH aren It = disorders that are incurable, Let those, therefore, who are so 
aed 411 olicy- a of 5001. and upwards to vote at the general meetings of the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always giiicted seek speedy relief by using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, 
[ee Th arean cure for the most inve- 
—The D 
spon applict- liberal e yo continue to appoint fe the Agency of the Company, upon application from competent persons; and a terate diseases of the skin, and are equally efficacious for old 
towns of the = na ee —— — ne bed Ofee, ¥. Seatitiees Band wounds, bad legs, tumours, and unnatural swellings. Sold by all 
ae Agency-offce. Nog tie may dat the pany’s Office, rf aes Seaton pieces, RSUN rs, Lon mms wista, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 








1088 THE ATHENEUM inp 








THE HISTORY OF ART 
BY 
ITS MONUMENTS, 


FROM ITS DECLINE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 
TO ITS RESTORATION IN THE SIXTEENTH; 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


SEROUX D’AGINCOURT: 


IN THREE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE SUBJECTS, 
ENGRAVED ON THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT PLATES, 





THREE VOLUMES, ROYAL FOLIO, PRICE FIVE GUINEAS. 





Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE—Seventy-three Plates. 
Vol. II. SCULPTURE—Fifty-one Plates. 
Vol. III. PAINTING—Two Hundred and Four Plates. 








Tus fine work of Aarycourt was the first in which the idea of exhibiting the progress of Art by a series of its nobles 
Monuments was perfectly carried out. Here we see, not only in theory, but in practice, the passage of Art through: its variow 
phases. In Arcurrecture we pass from the simple magnificence of the GREEK to the more complicated grandeur of the Romay— 
from the later Roman to the Lomparpic and Norman—from the gradual introduction of the Porxtep Arcu to the formation ofa 
perfect style founded on that feature,—a style which in its turn we see gradually disappear under the innovations of the “revival’;— 
in short, by a series of accurate Engrayings from celebrated Monuments, we trace the transitions of Art from the classic period to 


our own times. 


Scutrrurs—Paistinc—rne Art or Intumination—Encravine on Woop—Gems—anp Mepats are similarly 
represented, 

It is a work that has long been sought and prized by all who could afford the high price at which alone it was to be 
procured, but by which it has been confined to the Libraries of the Wealthy. To place this English Edition within the reach of 
all, and to secure to the Artists of England its invaluable assistance in their labours, it has been published at this unprecedentedly 
low price, the Proprietor feeling confident that a large circulation must necessarily result. It is anticipated that no Arcutric, 


Painter, or Scunrror—or, in fact, any one connected with the Fine Arts—would willingly bé without such a work, when ® 
small a sum can purchase it. 





PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR BY 
MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


— 








Printed by JAMES Hou RS, of No.. 4, ‘New Ormona-street, in the county of | Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, ‘Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew , in the a county; 
by Joun FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Agents: 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin, ~BSaturday, October 16, 1847, 
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